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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE Bay AREA 


Outrage Over Oakland’s Nuisance Eviction Law 
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Linda Evans was one of dozens of protesters holding up 
signs opposing the NEO at the Oakland City Council. 


by Lynda Carson 


na move that is certain to please the real estate and 
landlord lobby, the Oakland City Council voted on 
March 16 to enact the notorious Nuisance Eviction 


Ordinance (NEO) and weaken long-established Students from the School of Social Justice came to protest the NEO and also to denounce proposed 


eviction protections for all of Oakland’s renters. The _ school closures, saying Oakland officials want to evict them from their homes and their schools. 
NEO requires landlords to evict anyone that is targeted 


Photos by 
Sitara Nieves 


and deemed to be a nuisance by the City of Oakland. 
Renters need not ever be arrested, cited or convicted of 
anything to face eviction under the NEO. 

Despite the boisterous objections of well-organized and 
outraged protesters, Oakland officials and landlords took 
pains to create the impression that many of the city’s 
renters may be pimps, prostitutes, and violent drug dealers, 
before voting 6 to 1 in favor of the tweaked version of the 
NEO. The new NEO comes back on April 6 before the City 


Council for a final vote and passage into law. 

As the heated conflict over the NEO exploded in recent 
weeks into a public debate, Deputy City Attorney Richard 
Illgen became the front man in promoting the NEO by 
claiming that Oakland’s renters have illegal activities going 
on all around them and need protection. 

Renters and their supporters opposed to the NEO 
responded by challenging Oakland officials to address 


interests that may profit by laws that demonize the poor. 
According to Vivian Lee and Sitara Nieves of Critical 
Resistance, “The NEO, as it’s currently written, permits 
eviction without conviction — and without an appeals 
process. With little due process, evictions could be initiated 
by a disgruntled neighbor or, in the case of landlords, for 
financial gain. Property rights advocates should be con- 


See Outrage Over Nuisance Eviction Law page 18 


the real needs of society and to stop pandering to special 


After Being Hospitalized, Berkeley Man Is Homeless 


Brother Malcolm Samuels seems to have come to life and stepped 
out of the People’s Park mural, a living reminder of those move- 
ment days. He sold Street Spirit on this corner for many years. 


Despite cancer, hospitalization, 
and poverty, Brother Malcolm 
is a survivor — and a success. 


Story and photo by Mary Rudge 


nce a vital and energetic community 

leader, part of Berkeley’s illustrious his- 

tory of social change in the 1960s, 

Brother Malcolm Samuels suffered 
health and financial problems which landed him on 
the streets for a long period of time. 

It is a long journey that leads to living on the 
street, and it is a story many people are experienc- 
ing in their own lives; yet each of these street sto- 
ries is unique to the person who is the “hero” of his 
or her own story. 

A mural depicting the “People’s History of 
Telegraph Avenue” covers the side wall of Amoeba 
Music at the corner of Telegraph Avenue and Haste. 
This work of art was designed in 1976 by Osha 
Neumann, painted with O’Brien Thiele, Janet 
Kranzberg, Daniel Galvez and others, and restored 
and enlarged in 1999. The mural was given landmark 
status in 1990, a designation that means it will be 
eared for, protected and honored. The colorful mural 
shows the scars and glory of the street, and brings 
back to life the poets, street people and leaders of the 
era’s social change movements, beginning with the 
Free Speech Movement leaders. ; 

Below the mural, on the street, is a living work 
of art, almost a sculpture — an intricate metal 


wheelchair with a cancer-eaten man sitting in it, 
frail skin and thin bones, Brother Malcolm, with 
one leg amputated. 

In the mural directly above his head, a vibrant and 
healthy man carries the Black Panther newspaper, and 
seems to be a dead ringer for Brother Malcolm as he 
looked decades ago, before he became this other kind 
of street fixture. He has been selling the Street Spirit 
paper under the mural for so long that he strongly 
identifies with the young activist selling newspapers 
in the mural. The same spirit is at work in both. 

Brother Malcolm studied at the University of 
California, and then worked with the Black Panther 
movement, which integrated the concept of human- 
itarian service into its activist goals, including free 
medical care, free breakfasts for children, even free 
plumbing and other household repair assistance. 
This community service was intended to improve 
the quality of life for impoverished people, as well 
as make the political improvements that would 
bring racial justice and eliminate police discrimina- 
tion against African-Americans. 

Fast forward through many chapters of Brother 
Malcolm’s life until the 1990s, when he entered the 
hospital with cancer, and lost his rented room dur- 
ing this stay. When he was hospitalized, his money 
from SSI went straight to the hospital, leaving 


Malcolm — who was dependent on this check to - 


pay rent — totally unable to pay for and maintain 
his living quarters. Suddenly, he had no home to 
return to and was unable to pay for even a place to 
store his clothes and possessions. 

Upon leaving the hospital, the street becomes 


oT 


See Soul Survivor on the Streets of Berkeley page 19 
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by Terry Messman 


n a Tuesday evening in late 

March, the YEAH! shelter on 

University Avenue in Berkeley 

was jammed with homeless 
youth, ages 18 to 25. The night before had 
been cold and rainy, and once again, 
dozens of young men and women and 
their pets had found their way to the only 
shelter from the storm in all of Berkeley 
created to serve street youth. 

Kim, 19, an outgoing, bright woman 
adorned with imaginative tattoos, said she 
was glad to have found her way to this 
refuge. “It gets really nasty and rainy in 
Berkeley during the winter,” she said. 
“There’s days and days of rain and you 


end up wearing clothes that keep getting 


wet, and then you stay wet. It’s so much 
easier to get sick if you’re always walking 
around in the rain all the time and you’re 
wet; and then all your stuff, your sleeping 
bags and blankets, get wet, too.” 

An intense, quiet woman named T, 18, 
said she had been kicked out of her home 
and had been homeless in Berkeley for 
three months before finding her way to 
the YEAH shelter. “I kind of just random- 
ly showed up because there was food,” 
she said. The shelter provides an evening 
meal, breakfast and a take-away lunch. 

T said she learned not to trust people on 
the street. “It’s basically like a jungle out 
there,” she said. “You survive on your own. 
You don’t really get a chance to trust any- 
one else before they fuck you over.” 

She had stayed at the YEAH shelter 
for two months and was grateful to find a 
safe haven from hard living and bad 
weather on the streets. “A roof over your 
head and warmth always helps when it’s 
cold, rainy and crappy outside,” she said. 

SANCTUARY FOR STREET YOUTH 

For four months in the worst weather 
of this past winter, homeless youth in 
Berkeley found a warm and welcoming 
refuge at the YEAH shelter located in the 
Lutheran Church of the Cross. This sanc- 
tuary for street youth came about because 
of the tireless dedication and vision of the 
four founders of YEAH (Youth 
Emergency Assistance Hostels). 

In the winter of 2002, Sharon Hawkins 
Leyden, Rev. Sarah Isakson, Adrianne 
Bank and Natalie Leimkuhler came togeth- 
er with a dream to create a shelter for 
homeless youth in Berkeley. With growing 
urgency, each of the four foremothers of 
YEAH had begun to feel that it was intoler- 
able that this especially vulnerable age 
group had been left to languish alone on the 
streets for far too many years. 

Berkeley’s failure to provide shelter 
and other social services to meet the spe- 
cial needs of homeless youth had become 
a much-debated issue and a source of 
shame in the city. San Francisco had long 
since developed several shelters and sup- 
portive services designed for homeless 
youth, and so had many other cities. 

In the East Bay, there were two drop-in 
daytime centers for homeless youth, but 
no overnight shelter. Other than that, the 


See an Open Letter to the 
City of Berkeley from the 


founders of YEAH! 
— page 14 


Volunteer at YEAH! 


Contact: YEAHvolunteers @ yahoo.com 
| or call (510) 841-4148 


Donate to YEAH! 


Make checks payable to YEAH. Send to 
1744 University Ave. 

c/o Lutheran Church of the Cross 
Berkeley, CA 94703 


An evening meal at the YEAH! shelter. YEAH provides breakfast, lunch and dinner to homeless youth. 


YEAH! Shelter Provides Sanctuary for Street Youth 


Lydia Gans photo: 


“It was so dismal to see them coming inside in the winter, damp and coughing. It was 
really very depressing. It was really hard to keep your spirits up, when it seemed inhu- 
man that society couldn’t provide a safe place for them to sleep, a warm, dry place to 
sleep. It seemed very neglectful.’ — Natalie Leimkuhler, YEAH! 


only consistent outreach program for 
youth on the street was a constant series 
of police sweeps, rousts, citations, fines, 
arrests and confiscation of their pets. 

Sharon Hawkins Leyden, executive 
director of YEAH, said, “In Berkeley, there 
is a gap in services. There are minimal ser- 
vices for youth under the age of 18, and 
there are adult services that the youth in the 
age range of 18-25 will not access at all. So 
we have, any given night, depending on 
who is doing the estimates, 200 kids sleep- 
ing on the streets of Berkeley. A lot of peo- 
ple had been talking about doing some- 
thing, so we decided to see how to fill that 
gap because nobody else was covering that 
gap in the whole city.” 

The founders of YEAH had attended, 
community meetings, but soon grew 
impatient with talk and inaction. They 
finally took matters into their own hands 
and created — seemingly out of nothing 
but inexhaustible willpower and a few 


scant resources — a shelter that now pro- 


vides beds, three daily meals, drug and 
alcohol counseling, food stamp registra- 
tion, and a homelike atmosphere geared to 
make street youth feel welcome. 

The four Berkeley women who founded 
YEAH have moved mountains to create 
services for homeless youth and to help the 
very people written off by mainstream soci- 
ety as delinquents and troublemakers. 

The equally impressive dedication of 
their scores of volunteers speaks well of 
Berkeley’s humane values, and shows how 
widespread the desire to serve the poor 
remains in this city, despite the supposed 
ascendancy of “compassion fatigue.” 


THROWN BACK ON THE STREETS 


Yet, on April 1, the only shelter for 
homeless youth in Berkeley was forced to 
close its doors and throw everyone back 
out onto the street, due to lack of funding. 
The dream of a year-round shelter for 
youth will remain unfulfilled for now. 

For four months, the YEAH shelter pro- 
vided a life-saving refuge for youth caught 
out in the storms of winter and the hard- 
ships and perils of life on the streets. Those 
four months were only a brief respite, a 
short-lived oasis of compassion in a city 
which had entirely ignored the suffering 
and privation of a generation of homeless 
youth, for more than a decade. 

If the history of Berkeley’s involve- 
ment with homeless youth were a book, 
its efforts to provide shelter for some of 
the youngest and most endangered mem- 
bers of society would amount to only a 


few short sentences, surrounded by chap- 
ter after chapter of profound neglect. 

It took direct action by these four 
women to overcome years of bureaucratic 
inertia and to remedy a shocking deficien- 
cy in lifeline services for homeless youth 
— a problem that had been plainly visible 
to everyone for more than a decade, but 
that no one else had bothered to address. 


GAP IN PROGRESSIVE VALUES 

YEAH cofounder Adrianne Bank 
explained how her eyes were first opened 
to the problem. “When I moved to 
Berkeley four years ago, I began walking 
around downtown and Telegraph 
Avenue,” she said. “I would see homeless 
youth and homeless adults and it just 
struck me what an incredible gap there 
was between the progressive ideas of a 
city like Berkeley, which I absolutely 
adore, and the beauty of the hills and the 
Bay and the rest of it, and the grunginess 
of life on the street. And I thought there’s 
got to be a better way to take care of these 
people. Everybody I met in the city of 
Berkeley said that what we need is a 
nighttime shelter for youth because the 

youth won’t go to adult shelters.” | 
Bank said many young people avoid 
adult shelters out of fear. “I think they’re 


afraid,” she explained. “I think there’s a. 


level of violence and a level of pathology 
at the adult shelters. I also think they’re 
run like prison barracks or Army barracks 
and they’re not very warm and hospitable. 
I think kids are afraid of getting ripped off 
and assaulted. I think they’re afraid of 
getting caught up in even more drugs.” 

Bank felt that others in Berkeley were 
also concerned about the plight of street 
youth, and would join in an effort to create 
a special array of services for them. “It 
seems like there is a tremendous need on 
the part of many, many Berkeley folks, just 
like there was from me, to do something 
that is constructive about this issue of 
homelessness,” she said. “I’m really com- 
mitted to making this a community where 
everyone cares about one another.” 

Bank shared her concerns with Natalie 
Leimkuhler, who had been working with 
homeless youth since 1997 with the 
Berkeley Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 
Leimkuhler had been directly inspired by 
Catholic Worker founder Dorothy Day’s 


“charisma” and had witnessed her work: 


with the poor and homeless; in fact, she 
and her family had worked for a summer 
on a Catholic Worker farm with Dorothy 
Day in the 1960s. 


For three years in the late 1990s, 
Leimkuhler worked with a team of volun- 
teers who provided hot meals three days a 
week at the Chaplaincy’s drop-in center 
for street kids. During her work at this 
daytime center, she increasingly saw the 
need for overnight shelter. 

“The need for shelter was so obvious, 
because the kids would get so sick,” 
Leimkuhler said. “It was so dismal to see 
them coming inside in the winter, damp 
and coughing. It was really very depress- 
ing. It was really hard to keep your spirits 
up, when it seemed inhuman that society 


couldn’t provide a safe place for them to 


sleep, a warm, dry place to sleep. It 
seemed very neglectful.” 

About a year ago last November, she 
and Adrianne Bank began to talk about 
the real needs of homeless youth, and how 
little was being done for them. They 
began meeting with Sharon Leyden and 


See YEAH Youth Shelter page 15 
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Animals Allowed: 


**You find out who your true 
friends are when you lose 
your job and are out on the 
street,” Tattoo says. “Your 
best friend may turn out to 
be your dog.” 


by Joan Clair 


66 


bout 90 percent of the 

people out there who are 
housed think that home- 

ess people should not 
have pets,” says Pastor Sarah Isakson, one 
of the founders of YEAH, a hostel for 
homeless youth in Berkeley. “They believe 
homeless people have no right to have a pet 
if they can’t take care of themselves. The 
attitude is that they don’t deserve one. I 
can’t agree to that. “ 

Pastor Sarah, as she is usually called, 
sees it as a matter of community. “It’s a 
desire for community,” she says, “and 
who’s to say that ‘community’ should not 


take the form of an animal companion. “‘. ~ 


Rev. Isakson, who walks her talk, 


joined with other like-minded, animal- 


friendly individuals to found YEAH 
(Youth Emergency Assistance Hostels), a 
shelter which allows pets, situated at the 
Lutheran Church of the Cross on 
University Avenue between McGee and 
Grant Streets in Berkeley. 

The founders believed that for people 
who are homeless, an attachment to an 
animal is a bond that should not be bro- 
ken. They wanted to do what few other 
shelters have done: create a shelter for 
homeless people with animal companions. 
They were also concerned that many of 
the young people they wanted to help 
would not come into a shelter if that 
meant giving up their animals. 

“Tf you love your dog, you’re not going 
to give him up,” says Tattoo, a homeless 
youth who lives at the YEAH shelter with 
his partner Jennifer and their dog, a large 
pit bull mix named Patches. “For those 
who love animals, to take away a pet is to 


_ take away their happiness.” 


This contention has been proven true 
time and time again. When people were 
forced off the Albany landfill and offered 
trailer units with a no-animal policy, they 
turned the units down. The San Francisco 


Chronicle ran an article on December 24, ~ 


1996, about Christmas and homeless peo- 


ple. The article had a photograph of 


Meredith and her dog Rebel, “spending 


their first Christmas in San Francisco on _ 
the street.” Meredith, who I’d run into the . 


week before in the financial district, told 
me she wouldn’t consider going into a 
shelter that wouldn’t allow her dog. 

In one example that shows how devas- 
tating such a forced separation can be, some 


years ago it was reported that a 12-year-old © 


boy took his own life in a Seattle shelter 
when his cat was taken away from him. 
According to the news story, written by 
Merritt Clifton for The Animals’ Agenda, 
he hung himself with his cat’s leash. 

Tattoo says they rescued Patches from 
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The founders of the YEAH! youth shelter. From left, Rev. Sarah Isakson, Lydia Gans 
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Adrianne Bank, Natalie Leimkuhler, and Sharon Hawkins Leyden. photo 


the pound just before he would have been 
euthanized. Patches, who will sit, lie 
down and shake hands with Jennifer on 
command, seems to be very well trained. 
Tattoo showed me the scars Patches has. 

“He was abused before we found him,” 
Tattoo said. “If you abuse an animal 
enough, he or she can’t turn around and 
love people.” Fortunately, Tattoo and 
Jennifer rescued Patches prior to that 
point. Patches seems to have adapted well 
to his living circumstances; and Jennifer 
and Tattoo give him a lot of attention and 
affection. 


A CAT NAMED CAT 

Sarah talks about the bond Cat, one of 
her residents, has with his cat, also named 
Cat. “They’re always together. “ she says, 
“The cat sleeps inside his clothes.” 

Up until now; YEAH has allowed resi- 
dents of the shelters to keep their pets in 
unenclosed spaces. Except in the case of 
one aggressive dog, there have been no 
kennels for the animals. The animals are 
leashed or tied to the cot of the resident at 
night. According to Pastor Sarah, however, 
this might change in the future. “Some 
people are afraid of the dogs,” she said. 
YEAH may eventually require dogs over 
50 pounds to be kept in kennels at night. 

The shelter has had its tragedies with 
animals. One dog eventually had to be 
removed by the police after he bit someone. 
“Tt was the fourth time the dog bit some- 
one,” Pastor Sarah said. “After biting some- 
one three times, we isolated him in a ken- 
nel. But when his ownex took him out of the 
kennel and was about to leave the shelter, 
he bit someone else quite arbitrarily. He 
usually related well to that person.” 


This particular animal had been 


abused, and in spite of the biting, he was 
mourned. “The boy who was bitten didn’t 
sue,” Pastor Sarah said. In fact she was 
told, “Life isn’t the same without Harpo.” 
A few days later, Harpo’s devoted 


-owner, Ty Kaufman, worked hard to pan- 


handle over $100 to rescue his dog from 
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the pound. The dog and his owner, 
though, still had to leave the shelter to 
ensure the safety of other residents. 

Tragedy struck again when the puppy 
of one of the residents was stolen. The 
puppy’s human companion had tied the 
puppy outside a building. When she came 
back, the puppy was gone. “It was a beau- 
tiful pit bull, a brindle,” Pastor Sarah said. 
“The whole shelter was depressed for 
three days. “ 

And tragedies such as the above are 
not the only problems the shelter has had. 
Although residents are expected to control 
and care for their animals and clean up 
after them, Pastor Sarah sometimes finds 
herself cleaning up the poop from the 
church’s enclosed grassy courtyard where 
the dogs are allowed to run free. 

YEAH has been generous in providing 
food for the animals, as well as working 
with groups that provide vouchers for 
spaying and neutering, and give rabies 
and DHLPP shots to animals for free. 


POLICE CITE HOMELESS DOG OWNERS 


“One of the big problems,” says 
Tattoo, “is police officers giving citations 
to homeless people who haven’t regis- 
tered their dogs.” Most homeless people 
don’t have the money for the registration 
fee, and after a certain number of citations 
a dog can be impounded. 

“Right now we don’t have enough 
money to pay for the registration fees,” 
Pastor Sarah says. “Donations would be 
appreciated.” 

“You find out who your true friends 
are when you lose your job and are out on 
the street,” Tattoo says. “Your best friend 
may turn out to be your dog.” 

Thanks to Pastor Sarah and the 
founders of YEAH, there is a shelter in 
Berkeley which respects friendships and 
family relationships across species. 

Pastor Sarah is in it for the long haul. 
In many ways she reminded me of 
Dorothy Day and her houses of hospitali- 
ty. Problems don’t seem to phase her. She 
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~ has worked out well. However, he said 


tries to find solutions for them and keeps 
on going. YEAH is going somewhere, 
thanks to her efforts and the efforts of oth- 
ers who recognize the importance of keep- 
ing loved ones together, whether the loved 
one is a human or nonhuman animal. 


OTHER SHELTERS ALLOW PETS 


A few other homeless shelters in the Bay 
Area allow pets. Two are in San Francisco: 
The Episcopal Sanctuary at 201 8th Street 
and St. Vincent de Paul Society’s Multi- 
Service Center at 525 Sth Street. 

The Episcopal Sanctuary was founded in 
1985 by Bill Barcus, an Episcopal priest. 
According to Ken Reggio, executive direc- 
tor of Episcopal Community Services in 
San Francisco, Barcus believed that for 
people who are homeless, an attachment to 
a pet is an important bond which should not ee 
be broken. He decided to do what other 
shelters in the Bay Area were not doing and 
established a shelter where people could 
keep their pets. 

The Episcopal Sanctuary provides four 

spaces for people with pets. The spaces 
are larger than those of the other residents. 
Each space has a bed and the resident may 
keep the dog or cat by them, leashed or in 
a carrier. The spaces are frequently filled. 
According to Reggio, the other residents 
enjoy the pets and there haven’t been any 
major problems. Residents are expected to 
provide food for their animals. 

Nathan Lawson, social services manager 
of the Multi-Service Center in San 
Francisco, said that a lot of shelters will 
allow animals if they are registered com- 
panion animals such as a guide dog for the r 
blind. In his shelter, only companion ani- 
mals for those with a disability may stay 
with their human companions. All other 
animals, dogs and cats, are kept in kennels. 

People with pets must have records of 
vaccinations, rabies and DHLPP before 
the pets are allowed into the shelter. 

Lawson said the shelter has eight kennels 
for the animals of the homeless. 

Over all, having animals at the shelter 


that some people are afraid of dogs, even 
guide dogs. He said it was rare for all of 
the kennels to be full at any one time. 

In spite of the judgmental attitudes of 
many people towards homeless humans 
with animal companions, as articulated by 
Pastor Sarah lsakson, there are other peo- 
ple who will go to bat for them. These 
people have surmounted whatever obsta- 
cles were in their way and created envi- 
ronments where homeless humans and 
their animal companions are welcome. 

In doing this, they are serving not only 
the people and animals in question. 
Whenever a prejudice or bias is overcome 
— in this case, towards homeless humans 
and their animal companions — there’s a 
little more breathing space in the world 
for all of us. 


Homeless in a Yard 
by Joan Clair 


Early morning hours, howls, 

the new victim on the block 

barks profoundly lost, 

homeless in a yard 

somewhere outdoors, 

unheard by the slave masters, 
cozy behind their mansion’s walls, 
as the rain pours and pours, 

as the rain pours and pours, 

and the police are called. 


te 
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The dog barks profoundly lost 
to any human charity. 


The deep morning barks, 
the deep mourning barks, 

an ancient hymn to human cruelty, 
reach a heart and crucify it. 
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Sister Kathleen considers it 
a precious honor to kneel on 
the sidewalk, bending to 
hold and caress with mas- 
sage the feet of the most 
weary, the least cared for, 
the most neglected. 


by Mary Rudge 


cross from a Berkeley park, in 

the basement of the Veteran’s 

Building, is a friendly center 

called MASC (Multi-Agency 
Service Center) where a sweet slip of a girl 
— as the Irish would say of this diminu- 
tive, gray-haired Sister — comes as a vol- 
unteer to provide a needed service to those 
who live on the streets. She gives neck and 
back massages to the homeless. 

Her name is truly Irish — Kathleen 
Gannon, OSF (Order of St Francis) — but 
her compassion is universal, and every 
homeless person she meets is her concern. 

“Most people have no idea how hard 
and painful it is for someone to live on the 
street,” Sister Kathleen says, “how hard it 
is on the bones of people who are not well 
fed, who are old, or not in good health, to 
carry belongings, pull carts, lie at night on 
cement, try to rest and sit on a cold bench, 
stone wall, or the hard ground, without a 
comfortable place at all.” 

Enough books have been written on the 
subject for most of us to understand that a 
great deal of the tensions and anxiety 
many people experience, even when not 
homeless, even with food and comfort to 
look forward to, can damage our bodies, 
give us a headache or backache. Tension 
can pull the muscles and tendons into 
knots, and depression can cause the shoul- 
ders to tighten or droop. 

How much more physical pain, then, 
affects the backs and necks of homeless 
people who have the tension of struggling | 
to get through the day, worrying about 
survival. Urgent questions cause them 
constant concern: “Can I find a place to 
sleep? Will I have food today? Can I ever 
get a job? How can I really make it to the 
next shelter or meal, when I am so tired 
and it’s so far to walk? How can I wash, 
and find a bathroom if I need it?” 

Every day, the homeless face the stress 
of loneliness. They must bear the abusive 
looks and derisive remarks carelessly, or 
even maliciously, tossed their way. 

How amazing to enter MASC and find 
someone who cares that their back aches, 
that they have a sore neck, and that some- 


O DIVER IF THERE IS 
by Mary Rudge 


With the sea of traffic around me I am 
drowning in these streets. 
Alien life forms, anemone, starfish, 


of sanity, hope, briefly clings — 


seaweed, sharks, all cold-blooded in the sea soup 
pull away in their separate currents, moving unseeing. 
| I float, struggle, swim to exhaustion to stay alive 
some days. To the island where the stream of cars, 
of consciousness, parts, my breaking apart raft 


as I hold on to cardboard, this sign, signal, for help. 
Mostly I tangle in kelp, undertow with green slime, 
no light pierces thickness of deen water dark 
around me, alone, seeking everyone's port of the 
wretched, tempest tossed. Shipwreck of my life 


é 


Massage therapy can be a deeply comforting experience for homeless people who are on their feet all day. 


one will touch this pain and help them. 

Sister Kathleen found her mission 
while working with the Care Through 
Touch Institute founded by Mary Anne 
Finch. Volunteers with the Care Through 
Touch Institute go in pairs to perform 
their acts of mercy and compassion. 

While a teacher at the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley, Sister 
Kathleen would go once a week to BART 
stations, under bridges, and in parks to find 
where the homeless were sitting or sleep- 
ing, not knowing where else they could go. 
She would hear of encampments where 
they were living, and would go there. Sister 
Kathleen would offer the healing gift of 
touch to the homeless people she came 
across; she applied the caring art of mas- 
sage to the painful necks and backs of 
women, men and children. 

'~ At first, Sister Kathleen’ worked with 
the Care Through Touch Institute while 
keeping her paying position with the 
School of Applied Theology. She taught 
contemplative prayer and integration sem- 
inars to students, aged 45 and older, seek- 
ing to revitalize their lives by integrating 
what they know about life with what they 
learned in classes. 

Sister Kathleen knew her teaching 
work was meaningful, yet found herself 
drawn more and more to the needs of the 
homeless. She was drawn to the dedica- 
tion of Mary Anne Finch and soon joined 
her more and more in spirit. 

This year, on Holy Thursday, volun- 


teers, including Sister Kathleen, will be in | 


the streets in the Tenderloin in San 
Francisco to massage the feet and give 
clean socks to the homeless. For the past 
seven years, this act of kindness has been 
an annual practice in the Tenderloin on 


by Claire J. Baker 


Bread crumbs and water 
symbolic on tables — 
a miserable sacrament 


heartless cutbacks 
in HUMANE services. 


Imagine trying to live on 


nourishing than cotton! 
A stern lesson in reality, 
an ice-cold warm-up 
for what may come. 


Rally at St. Mary’s 


for the poor after Arnold’s 


bread crumbs, barely more 


P.S. Many wore black and 
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A Touch of Kindnes 


Holy Thursday (April 8 this year). 
All the lotion and clean socks for the 


feet of the homeless are paid for by Mary 


Anne Finch from her own pocket. Finch 
saves her own money through the year in 
order to be able to afford this so that vol- 
unteers such as Sister Kathleen can do 
this for the poor just before Easter. 

To kneel on the sidewalk, bending to 
hold and caress with massage the feet of 
the most weary, the most neglected, the 
least cared for, she considers a precious 
honor. 

MANY SERVICES AT THE MASC 

Berkeley’s MASC provides a wide 
array of other services for the poor. It 
offers a sitting room where you are wel- 
comed if you are homeless and need to 
come out of the weather, relax awhile, 
refresh yourself with coffee. You can 
receive and send e-mail, and have an 
address where you can receive regular 
mail, so you can send out résumés or 
make other needed contacts. Here, you 
may have a free shower with soap and a 
clean towel. At night, another agency 
takes over, providing 10 shelter beds. 

Nearly every day at the MASC, a 
homeless person may find showers and 
bathrooms, blankets and rain gear, a 
clothing program, coffee and snacks, tele- 
phones and free voice-mail, movies to 
enjoy, hygiene supplies, the use of 
microwave ovens, and on-site referrals 
and community meetings. (On weekends 
only shower services are provided). 

For those completing an intake appli- 
cation, the MASC also provides crisis 
intervention, support groups, mental 
health referrals, medical services, drug 
and alcohol counseling, payee services, 
and advocacy for housing, Section 8, and 


Big City Mayors 
by Claire J. Baker 


Stop calling the homeless 
‘mentally ill.” Such a life 
would drive you crazy too. 


Instead, for the sake of dignity, 
cleanliness, spirit enhancement, 
line up sidewalk toilets 
and keep them decent; 


fashion public baths and run 
them well — that would be swell. 
Envision mounds of donated 
towels, laundered clothes, 

all sizes, soul-freshening soap. 
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Shelter Plus Care. 

MASC is open Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
Wednesdays from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., Fridays 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and Saturdays and 
Sundays from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. MASC is 
directed by BOSS (Building Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency) which operates 24 
sites for economic development, communi- 
ty building, housing, and/or, support ser- 
vices for homeless and poor people. 

The MASC has a core staff, and other 
services are provided by people such as 
Sister Kathleen, who volunteer for their 
own special missions. Terry is in charge of 
the sign-up for showers, keeps the towels 
washed, and makes soap and washcloths 
available. Godwin is in charge of informa- 
tion and reception. Judy and Lauren work 
as case managers and representative payees, 
while Kay does drug and alcohol counsel- 
ing. Robert is the program coordinator, and 
the site supervisor is Tom Wagner. 

MASC is located at 1931 Center Street in 
Berkeley, across from Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Park. The mailing address is: 2065 
Kittredge Street, Ste. E, Berkeley, Ca 
94704. Telephone: (510) 843-3700. See the 
BOSS website: www.self-sufficiency.org 


Market Street 

by Claire J. Baker 
America is rich — 
impoverished as well! 

Then there must be a glitch? 


This country isn’t rich 

when many are left to pitch 
blankets on streets that tell — 
tales of poverty’s hitch — 

a kindled kind of hell! 


deep doorways therapy 
by Randy Fingland 


at the sore centers 
where the street wounded 

gather to share their cures 
for these too hard times 


there are no physical comforts 
only the words of someone’s 
already gone through it 

and’s still here to tell 


the mighty sequoia 
estates 


debris of this hour and al? the past flotsam helped carry a coffin. , by Randy Fingland 

: . But he s, who am I to say. ; 
and jetsam tumble m kage waves [See Lydia Gan’s article, “They Tide ‘bic ‘ pagan ¥ muy lhew tthe roof leaks sparingly 
rumbling over the breath of my body left Have a Dream to Save the Safety J P paper P although every wall allows a draft 


(comfort of compass, log, map long lost). and pray and pray. 
Find me, derelict, homeless, hungry, no sense of 
direction, drowning in these streets, 


O Diver if there is, from a rescue ship... 


it’s usually never a full-blown wind 
& while the floor remains damp 
there’s very little housework & 
the rent until discovery is dirt cheap 


Net,” Street Spirit, February 2004. 
A rally was held at St. Mary’s 
Center in Oakland to protest threat- 
ened state budget cuts.] 


[after Robert Terrell’s article, “The 
Smell of Extreme Poverty,” Street 
Spirit, November 2003 ] 
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Schwarzenegger Threatens Cuts to Higher Education 


“Keep the Door Open.” Supporters of community colleges rally at the capitol 
in Sacramento to protest Gov. Schwarzenegger’s proposed cuts to education. 


by A. W. Woodall — 


volcano of frustration and fear 

erupted on the lawn of the 

state capitol when at least 

8,000 community college stu- 
dents and their supporters arrived in 
Sacramento on March 15 to protest 
Governor Schwarzenegger’s plan to 
increase fees, cut funding and expand 
enrollment in the state’s 108 community 
colleges. 

‘The upheaval on the Capitol Mall has 
been building in intensity since the 2001 
economic downturn, when the state’s fis- 
cal problems began to put pressure on 


-California’s highier education system. 


This year, with a new governor but no 
sign of an economic turnaround, the 
state’s university and college system is 


feeling the brunt of Sacramento’s deci-. 


sions about how to deal with the state’s 
$15 billion deficit. Educators and students 
are increasingly worried that the newest 
round of cuts and fee hikes will seriously 
erode the affordability and accessibility of 
higher education, even as they are being 
told it is the key to future \ economic and 
job success. ‘SEOR 

If Gov. Sciwarvenccser s 2004- 05 
budget is approved, the University of 
California’s budget will be slashed by 
almost $700 million between. 2003- 2005, 
and the budget « of the. California State 
University by $428 million. The commu- 
nity colleges, which Schwarzenegger 
expects to absorb students not able to 
attend four-year colleges, have already 
seen cuts of $177 million. At the same 
time, financial aid is being reduced while 
fees are going up. Unaccounted for is the 
expected enrollment that will naturally 
occur with each new year. 

The direction Sacramento is taking us 
is “draconian and counterproductive,” 
said Karl S. Pister, Interim Director of UC 
Berkeley’s Center for Studies in Higher 
Education. “California is increasingly 
backwards in our understanding of the 
importance of higher education,” said 
Pister, who saw the effects of 1990’s cuts 
to higher education as chancellor of UC 
Santa Cruz. 

The proposed cuts, fee hikes and 
admission caps have already begun to 
reverberate through the state’s three-tiered 
college system and its 1960 mandate that 
guaranteed Californians a postsecondary 
education. For the first time in over 40 
years, students are being turned away 
from California’s public colleges. 

Pister worries about access to higher 


education, especially for disadvantaged 


students, and institutional quality suffer- 


ing if the current course of cuts and fee 
hikes continue. “It’s a very serious prob- 
lem.” 

RAND ’s Institute on Education and 
Training has been predicting a crisis in 
access to higher education since 1996. 
RAND was optimistic that the state could 
redefine Kerr’s Master Plan; but eight 
years later, the fear is that broad accessi- 
bility has been dealt a final blow. 

Since 1960, the highest 12 percent of 
high school graduates have been guaran- 
teed access to the University of 
California. However, the UC system 
began turning applicants away in 2003 in 
an attempt to provide the same quality of 
education with less money. They are plan- 
ning on rejecting 8,200 students this year. 

Tuition for graduate students is slated 
to rise by 40 percent, to almost $9,000 per 
semester. Fearing a drop in admissions, 
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colleges. Already, they have denied 
enrollment to 175,000 applicants because 
money and space are running out. 

The colleges should improve the quali- 
ty of life for all Californians, but instead it 
is becoming more and more expensive to 
live and be educated here, said Elihu 
Harris, Chancellor of the Peralta 
Community College District and former 
Oakland mayor. 

The community colleges face tough 
choices about their direction, and their 
mandate as a community institution is in 
peril, said Harris. If more students are 
arriving at their doors as transfer students, 


.there may not be room for the people who 


have also traditionally been served: peo- 
ple who are trying to put their lives back 
together and need training at reasonable 
fees to.do so, he added. “Former drug 
users, convicts, homeless — if you want 


The movement’s slogan — ‘2.9 million students 
care. 2.9 million students count. 2.9 million stu- 


dents vote’? — 


is meant to remind politicians that 


ahey are “messing with potential votes.” 
— Paula Coil, protest rally organizer 


UC administrators recently proposed lim- 


; iting the hike to 20 percent by. increasing 
undergraduate tuition hikes from 10 to 15 


percent. The UC Regents have yet to 
respond. . 
The California State Universities are 
‘supposed to accept the top one-third of 
high school graduates, but refused at least 
5,000 prospective students last year and 


will reject another estimated 20,000 appli- 


cants in 2004, according to Chancellor 
Charles Reed. In order to deal with the 
proposed and past cuts — $771 million 
over three years — Schwarzenegger 
directed the CSU system to send 10 per- 
cent of incoming freshmen (about 4,200) 
to community colleges, cost-free and with 
the guarantee of admission after two 
years. 

It is a promise he may not be able to 
keep. Instead of following the governor’s 
plan, the state universities opted to make a 
five percent cut in enrollment. And, this 
year, 3,200 of the 8,200 rejected by the 
UC are students transferring from com- 
munity colleges, who traditionally are 
admitted after fulfilling academic require- 
ments. 

The community colleges, the “work- 
horse” of the system, have provided much 
of the state’s job-focused training. But, 
the pressure on the four-year colleges is 
placing new demands on the community 


to learn this is the place.” 

Paula Coil, student services staff mem- 
ber at Vista and rally organizer, said com- 
munity colleges were never adequately 
funded, but in this “cutting climate” are 
close to capacity. Already the 3 percent 
increase is not sufficient to absorb the 104 
percent tuition hike since 2003. Students 
will be expected to pay $780 per year, up 
from $540, with less financial aid avail- 
able than at the UC or CSU levels. 

The movement’s slogan — “2.9 mil- 
lion students care. 2.9 million students 
count. 2.9 million students vote” — is 
meant to remind politicians that they are 
“messing with potential votes,” said Coil. 

Gov. Schwarzenegger’s office pointed 
out in the 2003-04 budget summary that, 
although funding levels are lower, money 
still flowed from the general fund (which 
gets the bulk of its revenue from personal 
income taxes). 2 

Last year’s fee hikes were supposed to 


generate funds for financial aid, softening | 


the impact of cuts on needy. students. But, 
those cuts left the colleges with little 
padding to absorb this year’s, and finan- 
cial aid was not adjust2d to compensate. 
As a result, colleges are reeling. 

One of the signs at the March 15th 


‘rally read, “Dreams become reality with 


education.” Students and educators are 
worried that an education, or for some a 


A graphic warning that the ‘Wheel of Misfortune” may force 
undereducated Californians into poverty and dead end jobs. 
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fresh start in life, will be inaccessible, and 
criticize the short-sightedness of cutting 
education funding at a time when it is 
seen as the source of economic competi- 
tiveness both within the nation and inter- 
nationally. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Alan 
Greenspan recently spoke about the 
importance of adequate education and job 
training in order to help adults acquire 
new job skills that will allow them and the 
economy to remain competitive. He said 
that community colleges are best 
equipped to respond to those needs. 
However, fee hikes mean that students 


with bachelor’s degrees returning for 


retraining will pay $50 per unit at commu- 
nity colleges. 

A 2001 report by the National 
Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges quoted in the San 
Francisco Chronicle shows that every 
dollar spent on a state university generates 
$5 in the state’s economy. 

Similarly, the Public Policy Institute of 
California reported that in 1996, workers 
across many industries with more than a 
bachelor’s degree earned 95 percent more 
than high school graduates with otherwise 
similar backgrounds. Studies like this 
show that just one year of postsecondary 


education has an impact on poverty. They 
also show that low-wage jobs do not get 


adequate pay increases. 

The state is “shooting itself in the 
foot,” said Laney College Student Body 
President Lisa Watkins-Tanner. Not only 
will less educated workers cut into tax 
revenue, but there could be an even worse 
effect: “You can’t have a community if 
you don’t educate your people. But you 
can have lots of jails,” she said. 

Legislators, like Assembly member 
Carol Liu (40th district), Chair of the 
Committee on Higher Education, were 
discussing alternatives a year ago, but 
there is no evident progress. Meanwhile, 
activists are realistic about the legislators’ 
effectiveness, at least in the short-term. 

Marge Gibson, who has taught political 
science at Vista College on and off for 
three decades; was one of the instructor 
delegates who met with Assembly mem- 
ber Loni Hancock (14th district) on 
wfarch 15 to ‘let her know how the stu- 
dents felt.” According to Gibson, 
Hancock compared the governor’s pro- 
gram to “raising taxes on the vacks of stu- 
dents,” and promised to get as much 
money to the community colleges as pos- 
sible. “But,” added Gibson, “she still has 
to deal with the governor.” 


ES 


See Governor’s Proposed Cuts page 19 
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Catholic Worker Inspires People to Care for the Poor 


“I was still pretty angry 
with the homeless until I 
actually met them and I 
realized that these were the 
neighbors that they were 
talking about in the Bible. 
And that was sort of a big 
shock, to realize these were 


real human beings.” 
— Zyg Deutschmann 


by Lydia Gans 
‘“WT.C. Orton, driving his Night On The 
Streets Catholic Worker van on the 


moonlit streets of Berkeley, has 
become an institution all by himself. 


Other people see a problem and write | 


letters or form committees or go to meet- 
ings and have discussions. J.C. goes out 
and does something about it. When peo- 
ple are hungry, he feeds them. If people 
are cold, he gives out blankets. If they 
need a place to sleep, he shelters them. 

It’s not really that simple, of course. J.C. 
is a brilliant scrounger, a creative organizer, 
-and, above all, a man with a big heart and 
abundant energy. For years, he and a crew 
of enthusiastic helpers have been cruising 
the Berkeley streets on winter nights hand- 
ing out soup and hot chocolate and snacks 
to people on the street. They follow a fixed 
route and people know they can depend on 
it and are grateful. 

One regular observes, “Without him, 
there would be a lot of hungry people run- 
ning around. There would be a lot of 
upset people that probably couldn’t 
sleep.” 

Sharon, another regular who shows up 
with her dog, declares, “He’s a blessing 
for us out here on the streets — it means 
so much to me. And his food is outstand- 
ing.” Someone else praises his cooking 
and another person states, “he’s a saint.” 
J.C. is embarrassed by that. 

It’s clear that he loves what he’s doing, 
and relishes the connections with the peo- 
ple in the streets and being able to share 
food and other necessities of life with them. 

He got on the path of helping people 
long ago. When he got married in the 
mid-1980s, he says, “I told my wife we 
got to do something beyond just taking 
care of ourselves. It’s real easy just to get 
nice things. Starting a family and you 
want to get a nice bedspread, nice drapes, 
nice this or nice that. You’re just basically 
accumulating stuff. I said we need to go 
beyond. She said okay.” 

He got involved in the Loaves and 
Fishes meal program at Newman Hall. 
The inspiration for Night On The Streets 


came on Thanksgiving of 1997. Arriving 
to serve the meal at the church, he found a | 
number of homeless people outside who- 


were not staying in the shelter and thus 
would not be participating in the 
Thanksgiving meal. But he thought they, 
too, needed to be fed. 

The donations were supposed to be just 
enough to serve the people inside, yet 
somehow J.C. managed to find enough to 
prepare a plate of food for every one of 
the people on the outside too. He cites the 
biblical Loaves and Fishes story as an 
inspiration for his decision to start his 
Night On The Streets program. 

I went out with Orton one evening on 
his rounds. It was a bit chilly, but he had 
the windows open on his van. He 
explained that he always keeps the win- 
dows rolled down, even if it’s cold or 
raining outside. There is a reason. If 
“we're sitting here in nice, warm comfort 
we don’t quite understand the connection 
between what’s happening out there and 


what’s happening in here.” 

Besides, he needs to be able to hear 
people calling, “Hey Soup Man,” as he 
cruises by; or sometimes he needs to call 
out to them. He sees a man sitting in a 
doorway and tells me to call out, “We 
have blankets tonight.” 

On this particular evening, he was 
passing out instant soups in individual 
cartons, so he only needed to add hot 
water. Usually he cooks the soup from 
scratch, but on this Friday he had spent 
the afternoon preparing the Quarter Meal, 
since Trinity has stopped their Friday 
servings. He, also had delicious ,(every- 
body said so) hot cocoa and a variety of 
crackers and candy bars. 

J.C. Orton provides a lot more than hot 
soup to folks on the street. He manages to 
collect and distribute all sorts of useful 
things. Sister Bernie Galvin of Religious 
Witness with Homeless People in San 
Francisco offered him 750 Unicor blan- 
kets. With funding from Dorothy Day 
House, he rented a U-Haul truck to haul 
them from the city. 

As he passes out the blankets, he 
explains that they’re not made to last very 
long and will disintegrate after two or 
three washings. He also makes sure peo- 
ple know that they’re made in prison by 
federal prisoners who get paid something 
like 50 cents an hour.. 

Dorothy Day House is also paying for 
several hundred ponchos to distribute in 


rainy weather, and 200 sleeping bags, 


which he manages to get at a sizeable dis- 
count. He explains that Dorothy Day often 
provides the funding while Night on the 
Streets Catholic Worker (which is primar- 
ily himself) does the distribution. : 

He has a list of about 250 people who 
need sleeping bags; but he obviously can’t 
transport,and give them all out at once, so 
he has a system. “Every Friday afternoon, 
I pick through (the list) and randomly pick 
out 10 people. If I know somebody really 
needs one because they just got out of jail 
or some particular situation, or they’re 
sick, then I put their name down as some- 
body that will get a bag.” 

A couple weeks ago he got a donation 
of two huge cases of socks from West 
Coast Sporting Goods, a wholesaler. That 
connection was made by a young man 
who had been on the street until he got a 
job with the company and subsequently 
appealed to them to help people in need. 

J.C. tells of another example of his 
scrounging that he relishes. “I was work- 


ing in a lumber yard. Then I had legal dif- - 


ficulties and was locked up for a while.” 


J.C. Orton (at left) serves soup to homeless people, while Frances Emley (center) brings more food from the back 
of the van. Frances Emley said J.C. treats those who live on the street “like people instead of objects of scorn.” 


- This casual reference is to his conviction 


for trespassing during a protest at the 
notorious School of the Americas. 

He goes on with the story, “A repre- 
sentative from a window manufacturer 
came in. He gave everybody little phone 
cards (promoting) their product.” It is set 
up so that the person using it has to first 
listen to a short advertisement and then 
has 20 minutes of free phone time. 

He talked the man into giving him 50 
phone cards. J.C. wasn’t sure how well it 
would go over, but it turned out to be a 
great success. One man told him later that 
he used it to call his mother, who he 
hadn’t connected with in years. 

Friday mornings, he goes down to St. 
Vincent de Paul Society’s Food Locker in 
East Oakland where he picks up dona- 
tions. On his last trip he scored a case of 
bottles of hot sauce, something which will 
make a lot of his people very happy. He 
also got bread and spent some time check- 
ing out all the storage areas and refrigera- 
tors for other items he could use. This 
turned up some dozen containers of 
yogurt which he distributed to the day 
laborers gathered at the foot of Hearst 
Street in Berkeley. It was a welcome gift 
to the men who had been standing there 
all morning hoping for work. 

Back at his house, where much of the 
action originates, he has things organized in 
ways that any provider of mass care would 
envy. The converted garage has floor-to- 
ceiling shelves stocked with everything 
carefully arranged. Pastas, cereals, drinks 
and utensils all have their place. _ 

Against one wall is a commercial 
refrigerator on which he has magnetic 
labels spelling out all the different goods 
arranged schematically the way they are 
stocked on the shelves. Then when some- 
thing runs out, say soups, he moves the 
soup label from its place to the side so he 
can tell instantly not only where every- 
thing is, but also what is missing and 
needs to be restocked. 

The small kitchen manages to hold the 
pots, urns and equipment needed for 
preparing the meals. On the wall, kept 
handy next to the phone, is the list of vol- 
unteers dedicated to J.C. and his work. 

There are about 20 names of people who 
have been inspired by Orton’s message and 
who do various tasks. There is a person 
who takes on Wednesday soup nights, and 
a couple of others who do the Monday soup 
nights; there are some who prepare and 
serve the Sunday breakfasts, and others just 
do cooking or cleanup. Some help with the 
grocery operation and a few only help on 
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holidays or whenever they can. There are 
people who have worked with J.C. for 
years, others only recently joined him. I 
talked with some of them. ; 

Zyg Deutschmann has been working 
with J.C. almost since the beginning, five 
or six years ago. They met at a Newman 
Hall meeting discussing the Gospels. ~ 

J.C. was there and he “talked about the 
gospel that dealt with feeding the hungry. 
And he told us this was nice to be dis- 
cussing intellectually, but actually we 
could go out there and do it.” Zyg decided 
he “wanted to experience it. See what it 
was like to be a real Christian. And I got 
hooked. I haven’t stopped going.” 

He helps with the Sunday breakfast, 
getting to Orton’s house at 5 in the morn- 
ing to prepare the meal and take it to the - 
first serving. The work has not only 
inspired Zyg, but radically changed his way 
of thinking. “A long time ago I was very 
resentful of the homeless taking over 
People’s Park. I’m a graduate of the 
University of California (1965) and I 
thought this was a travesty, that they would 
horn in on the academic freedom of the 
University by preventing the University 
from developing that land. I thought it 
would be a good thing to get rid of the 
homeless. There were all these protests and 
I was certainly on the other side.” 

He was still feeling that way when he 
first listened to J.C. talk. “I was still pretty 
angry with the homeless until I actually met 
them and I réalizéd that these were the 
neighbors that they were talking about in 
the Bible. And that was sort of a big shock, 
to realize these were real human beings.” 

Peter Menard has been with the program 
for the last two or three years, but goes back 
a long way with the Catholic Worker. He 
also met J.C. Orton at Newman Hall and 
was inspired. Peter is manager of a non- 
profit program that helps low-income 
homeowners in Berkeley with maintenance 
and repairs of their property. “So working 
with J.C. fits right:in with who I am and 
what I do anyway,” he says. 

“J.C. is a dynamic, driven guy,” Peter 
says. “He’s the one that makes it all hap- 
pen. He’s created a situation that allows 
someone like me to step in and really help 
with it and make it go; but probably I would 
not have chosen to start it on my own.” 

Peter’s admiration for J.C. goes 
beyond this work. He says, “I was very 
impressed with J.C.’s willingness to step 
across the line and go to prison last year. I 
drove him down there and dropped him 


off and stepped up my involvement while 


See Night On The Streets page 19 
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|Berkeley Eighth-Grader’s Eye-Opening 
‘Street Seminar with the Catholic Worker 
“Capitalism may be good for the people on top of the corporate ladder, but it’s harsh on those at the bot- 


tom. This country definitely needs to stop thinking that if you ignore homeless people, they’ll go away. It 
won’t work, and it’s darn close to murder, because in this Case, “go away’ means die.’ — ceisiana Warwick 


Editor: Celsiana Warwick is an excep- 


tional student in a Berkeley public school. 


All students in her eighth-grade class were | 


“required to perform community service as 
_ part of their curriculum. Following is an 


essay she wrote describing her work feed- 


ing those in need and the homeless. 
by Celsiana Warwick - 


y guess is that when some 


to do community service, 


ran around tearing out chunks of their hair 


and yelling, “What.am I going to do?! 


Where in the bloody. heck am I going to 


do my community service?!!” And gener- — 
ally freaking out and annoying all their 


friends and relations to no end. 


This was not so with me. My dad is real- © 


ly involved with this Catholic Worker orga- 
nization at my church called Night on the 
Streets. It’s run by this old Berkeley eccen- 
tric named J.C. Orton. They serve breakfast 
for homeless and low-income people at 
People’s Park and the men’s shelter on 
_ Sunday morning, and serve soup three 
nights a week in the winter. They also dis- 
tribute sleeping bags, ponchos, etc. 
_ So, anyway, when I got wind of the 

community service assignment, I just 
went to my dad. He got me a job cooking 
and serving breakfast on Sunday morning. 
Unfortunately, this meant getting up at 


5:00 a.m. I know, it’s horrible, but I told. 


myself it was just for seven weeks, so I bit 
the bullet and did it. 

_ When my dad and I got to J.C.’s house, 
. it was still dark, but J.C. and his friend 
Zig were up, hardboiling the eggs. Did 
you know that hardboiling a hundred-odd 
eggs makes ‘the entire house smell like 
sulfur? Anyway, they made me start off 
by slicing the English muffins that morn- 
ing. (On future mornings I would be 
forced to slice bagels, cinnamon buns, 


toast, and even separate pieces of ice cold - 


— and very sticky — apple strudel with 
my. bare hands, which, by the way, is one 
of the most exceedingly unpleasant things 
Ihave ever.done.) _ 

Then I had to drain the eggs (I nearly 
suffocated from the fumes), and stir the 
grits. Do you know how hard it is to stir 


I 


grits? You have to do it in this fiendishly 


difficult way, or else they stick to the bot- 
tom and get lumpy. It is so embarrassing 


to be trying to stir grits while there are . 


three old guys chuckling smugly at you. 


Finally, J.C. took pity on me and fin- : 


ished the job. I thought he was being nice, 
but he said that, to compensate, I would 


_. have to stir the oatmeal: All I can say is, 


stirring oatmeal causes way more lactic 
acid buildup than anything I have been 


forced to do in P.E. The only good thing 


about it is that it takes absolutely no skill. 
When I was finished, I flopped down on 
the couch, but my dad dragged me outside 


to scrub down the plastic tables and the — 


cooler. This was no mean feat, since we had 
to haul the tables out of the garage, and 
some ants seemed to have taken up resi- 
dence in the cooler. Fortunately for me, J.C. 
had this really cool hose with a high-power 

spray nozzle. Perfect for knocking ants off 
of red plastic coolers. 

When we finished that, we had to carry 
the food out to J.C.’s huge van. Believe me, 
you have not lived until you have carried a 
15-pound box of fruit cups down some- 
one’s front steps at six in the morning. 

When we got to the park, there was a 


people heard that they had 


they got all stressed out and — 


Peter Menard (left), daughter Celsiana Warwick (center) and son Dashiell Menard 
(right) have all volunteered with the Night on the Streets Catholic Worker. 


long line of homeless people there already, 


and some other Night on the Streets people. - 


After we had set up the tables and food and 
stuff, J.C. told everyone that I was doing 


community service because I had robbed a 


Wells Fargo in Kensington. Then he did the 


normal announcements, like how the 


Church of Christ was serving sandwiches at 
1:00 and that there would be a sit-down 
dinner at Mary Magdalene’s the following 
Friday, blah blah blah — I kind of tuned 
out the rest of it. 

I looked at the stuff we could serve — 
fruit cups, cold cereal, English muffins, 
milk, eggs, brown sugar and raisins, peach- 
es, butter — and decided on the eggs 
because they would keep my hands warm. 


Serving stuff is actually really easy. As - 


people walk by, you just say “egg?” and if 
they want it, you hand it to them. It gets 
kind of tricky though, if people try to get 


- more than one egg without going through 


the line again. You have to be cally ft firm 
or you get yelled at by iC: 
NICE, BUT KIND OF WACKO 

The other people who were serving 
were nice, but kind of wacko. Like 
Modesto, this guy who kept trying to 
gross me out by saying how Filipino peo- 
ple like him eat dog, and rattlesnakes, and 
fertilized duck eggs. Another guy, Mike, 
told me it was a lot of hooey. I really 


didn’t have any problems working with 


those people, even if facing stories of the 
different weird foods my fellow servers 
have eaten (along with occasional anec- 
dotes from the people we’re serving) on 
an empty stomach and seven hours of 
sleep can be a little aggravating. 

I don’t think I would recommend this 
job to other people, because it involves 
getting up really early, and I know my fel- 
low teenagers have very low tolerance for 
that. I can only do it myself because I 
have to get up for band at 6:00 a.m. three 
days a week, and I’ve got practice doing 
this kind of thing. 

I got a lot out of my community ser- 
vice assignment. For one thing, it always 


feels good to help people, and I got to 


know a Whole new culture: that of old, 
leftist, Berkeley Catholic Workers. Also, 


‘when you live in modern America, you 


have to help people less fortunate than 
you to make up for how many people die 
each year because of our government’s 
screwy foreign policy. 

Also, it was very educational. J.C. and 
his friends like to talk politics while they 
cook, so I learned a lot about the state of the 
economy, our president’s latest excuses for 
the lack of “weapons of mass destruction” 
in Iraq, and missionaries in Africa. I 
haven’t been getting a lot of news since my 
parents got disgusted with NPR in 2001 


during the Afghanistan thing and decided — 


only to listen to KPFA, which has news at 

six in the morning. } 
POLICE BRUTALITY 

Working with homeless people also 

really brought home to me the reality of 

people. living on the streets. There’s a lot 


of police brutality too. I remember one 


time, this guy was mad at another guy, 


_and he called the cops and told them the 
~ other guy had a gun. Well, the cops came 


right up and pulled the guy out of the 
breakfast line, jumped on him, and hand- 


cuffed him. They didn’t even tell him 


what he had supposedly done. Even 
though he turned out to be innocent, the 
police still watched us for the next few 
weeks, which put everyone on edge 
except Mike, who had fun annoying them 
by offering them food. 

We probably fed a hundred people 
every Sunday, and this is just one city in 
America. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of people living on the street 
because they lost their jobs, or are too 
mentally ill to get one in the first place. 
Contrary to what politicians seem to 
believe, street people aren’t “just too lazy 
to get a job.” They can’t “stop being 
homeless any time they want.” 

Capitalism may be good for the people 
on top of the corporate ladder, but it’s harsh 
on those at the bottom. This country defi- 


and crave your oil, a major share. 


-| schools are crumbling, and the poor. 


| the grim possibility I could miss 


nitely needs to stop thinking that if you 
ignore homeless people, they’ll go away. It 
won’t work, and it’s darn close to murder, 
because in this case, “go away” means die. 

I think this service project assignment is 
good, and should be continued; but I don’t - 
think the kids who are reshelving books, or 
doing housework for their moms, are get- 


‘ting much out of it. You don’t learn any- 


thing from drudgery. I think more students 


_ Should work in places where they can help 


people and connect with people who lead 
different lifestyles. More people need to be 
woken up to the general sorry state of life at 
this point in time. 


Littie Ciilid in Your Land 


by Mary Rudge 


Little child in your land 

bombs bursting in air. 

We watch TVs, check our remote, 
to see your crumbling skyline, be sure 
that our flag is still there 

in your streets, around your home. 


In your streets, around your home, 
_bombs burst in air, we put them there. 
We have so many bombs to spare, 


Say, are you safe within our care? — 
we bomb your land because we can, 
kill your neighbors to show we dare, 
destroy your home, pollute your air, 
though vague on how to grieve 

for you, or leave. 


Who’s bad or good our power declares. 
Vengeance is ours to decide 

Let’s have no hidden weapons now, 
we get ours out onto your land. 

From our pockets to your skies. 

In your streets your body lies. 

Over carnage our flag flies, 

we watch TV to see it’s there, 

bombs bursting in air. 


Little child, in our land, 
on the sidewalks homeless lie 
homeless hungry children cry, 


_cannot afford health care and die. 
Money sends bomb-burst in air, 

who has cared for your welfare 

little child in our land? We see where 
over horror our flag flies. 


So many years, so many wars, 
so many little children die. 

How can peace come to all lands 
if we sing bombs burst in air 
though our flag is there. 
When our flag is there. 

If flags fly then children die. 


Contemplation 
by Claire J. Baker 


[’ve thought of homelessness 
a lot of late — my own — 


some beat, a check, a check-in, 
a safety-net promise, — 
regulatory fine print. 


When I harbor such fears 

my spirit ship springs leaks, 
provides surface for barnacles. 
The little flag atop the mast 
tatters, fades, catches little breeze. 


I remember Joaquin Miller’s 
“Sail on and on,” and 
Thoreau’s lovely “Simplify.” 


Shopping carts are essential to the homeless community, both as mobile homes to carry their belongings, and as irreplaceable vehicles to transport recycled bottles and cans. 


Story & photos by Robert i ‘Terrell 


hopping carts are the iechnolosi= 

cal foundation on which homeless 

culture rests in urban America. 

Given this, we can learn much 
about ourselves by devoting focused 
attention on the manner in which shop- 
ping carts are used by the homeless, 

Study of this subject can also provide 
interesting insights into the brilliant man- 
ner in which homeless citizens have creat- 
ed a humble, but viable, culture for them- 
selves on the mean streets of the nation’s 
inner cities. As indicated, shopping carts 
are essential to that culture. 

In order. to place the subject in a 
revealing historical context, it seems 
appropriate to note that contemporary 
shopping cart culture is descended in 
some measure from previous manifesta- 
tions of mass social deprivation. 

The homeless people whose lives are 
tenuously tied to shopping carts in far too 
many of our cities today belong to the 
segments of our communities that are 
largely composed of those sociologists 
used to refer to as “marginal people.” As 
such, they are the ones who are forced by 
customs, laws and hapless personal cir- 
cumstances to subsist as best they can 
outside the mainstream. 

Major societies have always contained 
such people. In ancient, pre-industrial 
times they were frequently gleaners. 
Moving warily along the largely barren 
-furrows of recently harvested fields, 


gleaners searched for food with sharp: 


eyes and shaking hands. The lucky ones 
recovered bits and pieces of plants that 
could be salvaged and consumed in order 
to stave off the specter of starvation. 


The unlucky ones returned to. ‘the: dust 
from which they came sooner than’ they’, 


might have but for the whims of fate. ; 
As societies evolved, and industrial 
production replaced agriculture as the pri- 


mary form of labor engaged in by the 


working classes, the ancient traditions and 
keen survival skills of gleaners were 
adopted to the new, urban circumstances 
in which the poor were thrust. 

Hobos, bums, drifters and tramps are 


only some of the various kinds of poor 


people who have made up the ranks of the 
urban poor during various. stages of the 
currently receding industrial era. 

Those poverty-stricken, frequently dis- 
eased souls were victims of a social order 
that refused to acknowledge that their dev- 


Recognizing that they were being provided a cultural 
implement of immense utility, shortly after shopping 
carts became ubiquitous, | homeless people began to — 
liberate them. and use > them for their own palate 3 


- astating dépavaton: ‘was an Foyle 
byproduct of a primitive, mean-spirited, 


social, political and economic order that 
systematically marginalized them. As a 


result, they were forced to endure a hard- _ 


edged struggle for survival based in large 
measure on an endless search for items of 
value, however minimal, that they might 
recycle for money or food. Bartering, 
boosting and other forms of irregular, 
quasi-criminal hustling were essential skills 
for those trying to survive in the best possi- 
ble emotional and physical shape. 

Those forced to endure such circum- 
stances understand the cruel reality of the 
survival-of-the-fittest ethos of the U.S. 
ruling elites in ways that are rarely com- 
prehended by members of mainstream 
society. In any event, the humble souls 
who toiled in relative anonymity as rag 
pickers and scrap scavengers in the imme- 
diate past were participants in a gruesome 
social experience that established many of 
the foundations of contemporary home- 
less culture. 

Moreover, they shared many cultural 


traits and survival skills associated with 


the rag merchants, junk collectors and 


scrap metal scavengers who commonly 


plied streets and alleys of poor neighbor- 
hoods in many U.S. cities prior to the 


implementation of Lyndon B. Johnson’ S 


Great Society social reforms. 
REAGAN’S ASSAULT ON THE POOR 
Those reforms ameliorated some of the 


‘most horrific dimensions of urban poverty - 
for a decade or so. But by the beginning of .. 
- the 1980s when Ronald Reagan, and like- 
“minded conservative ideologues, captured | 
the reins of government, the ranks of the. 


poor began to expand such that the streets 
of major cities around the nation began to 


fill with homeless, hungry people. 
’ President Reagan led an assault on 


every branch of government tasked with 


- helping those who could not help them-. 


selves. His accomplices, and subsequent 


- disciples, have built on that cruel, cold- 


hearted legacy in ways designed to make 
it appear “compassionate” and responsi- 
ble. By now the calculated, vicious 
process of disabling the segments of gov- 
ernment that actually help people has 
been raised to the level of a crusade with 
criminal dimensions. 

Those who understand this dimension 
of the assault cannot help but be reminded 
of the eugenics movement that unfolded 
here in the United States during the first 


For the weary street dweller, shopping carts c arry otherwise unbearable loads. 


decades of the 1900s. That movement was 
led by fanatic white supremacists deeply 
entrenched in mainstream positions of 
power and influence. 

Their long, well-funded jihad in favor 
of racial purity and genetic superiority 


produced a draconian government assault 


on defenseless average citizens. The 
nation’s poorest citizens, blacks in partic- 
ular, bore the brunt of the assault. Those 
who wanted or needed government assis- 


tance were particularly vulnerable to | 
being sterilized, sometimes without their — 


knowledge or consent. 
THE NAZIS AND EUGENICS 


. The practice of sterilizing those con- 
sidered to be genetically inferior did not 


fall into public disrepute here in the 
~ United States until the theories on which 
jt was based were implemented to their ~ 
fullest extent by Adolph Hitler’s Nazis. 


That infamous explosion of mass murder 


centered on Jews, homosexuals, gypsies 
‘and others considered to be genetically © 
inferior. Hitler’s murderous implementa- — 
tion of the theory of eugenics forced 


“I shoot 
the street 
people” | 


m= Robert L. Terrell 
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domestic-proponents of eugenics to retreat 
into their caves and drawing rooms. 
Nonetheless, residual elements of that 
particular form of elite hatred toward 
those who are either average and/or poor 
are still with us, and still reflected in 
many governmental practices. One need 
look no farther than the data regarding the 
identities of those executed by the state 
for so-called capital offenses in order to 
be faced with irrefutable ere that: this 
assertion is accurate. 
- Homeless people are victims in 1 part to . 
Sepa of programs and policies that 


_ have their roots in the eugenics move-., 
which was a precursor to.. 


ment, 
Reaganomics. As. long as the policies that 
accrue from such anti-humanitarian 
philosophies remain in place, the United 
States will continue to produce more than 
its share of homeless citizens. 

Those hapless human beings, and the 
multitudes slated to join them in the years _ 
immediately ahead, are cultural descen-- 


_ See Shopping Carts and Homeless page 16 _ 
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The Economic Decline of the American Worker 


by Dedrick Muhammad 


hroughout American history, 

racial minorities in the United 

States have been blamed for 

their alienation from white soci- 
ety and for the hardships that white soci- 
ety faces. Currently one can hear thinly 
veiled articulations of racial prejudice 
such as, “African-Americans are poor 
because they refuse to work hard and are 
_ comfortable relying on government aid 
for their survival’; or “Latino immigrant 
workers and Asian laborers are to blame 
for the current job loss economy.” These 
rationalizations of white supremacy and 
racial scapegoating mask the real cause of 
a growing economic crisis. 

The economic ladder for the working 
class is being disassembled, leaving more 
and more Americans in the ranks of the 
-. working poor. According to the Wall 

. Street Journal, over two million jobs have 
been lost since President Bush took office. 
- The Journal also notes that over the last 


~ year, average wages have risen only 1.6 . 


percent, below the rate of inflation. 

It would be a mistake to think this 
downward trend for the average American 
worker is a new phenomenon. 
Manufacturing jobs have been disappear- 
ing for almost a generation. For those who 
~ have managed to keep their jobs, there has 
__ been a fall and stagnation of real wages 

- for the bottom 60 percent of the popula- 
tion, coupled with a decrease in employer 
contribution to benefits like healthcare 
and retirement benefits. . 

As. usual, these negative economic 
trends are most vividly seen in the African- 
American and the Latino community. The 
New York Times recently reported on a 
study that found that just 51.8 percent of 
black men in New York City between the 
ages of 16-64 held jobs, while 75.7 percent 
of white men were employed. 

The Pew Hispanic Center has issued a 
report that highlights how Latino immi- 
grants are being employed at lower wages 
and benefits than previously received by 


U.S. citizens, while the second generation © 


of U.S.-born Latinos, who hope for mid- 
dle-class wages and benefits, face massive 
job loss like other Americans. 

This phenomenon of workers losing 
ground in wages, benefits, and job securi- 
ty coincides with the weakening of the 
labor movement and governmental labor 
regulations. Government policies urged 
on by corporate ‘lobbyists have created 
conditions that ‘make it increasingly easy 
for big business’ to exploit third world 
workers, discard U.S::workers, and con: 
tinue to reap fitst world corporate profits. - 

‘The Wall Street Journal reported on 


Any soci justice agency 
worth its salt must invite 
juulqnization by its wore , 


by: Susan Prather 


treated unfairly and paid low wages while 
performing the hardest work. The poor 
and disenfranchised members of our com- 
munity who take steps to re-enter the 
work force are the people who, for the 
most part, run and staff counseling cen- 
ters, homeless shelters, service agencies 
and organizations. 

Once out of their own debilitating situa- 
tion, they become a part of the “large cheap 
labor pool” created by poverty, homeless- 
ness, and often domestic violence. The only 


- Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


The economic ladder for the working class is being disassembled, leaving more and 


more Americans in the ranks of the working poor. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, over two million jobs have been lost since President Bush took office. 


March 1, 2004, that “some of the best- 
financed trade groups in the U.S. have 
formed a coalition to beat back federal 
legislation that would restrict foreign out- 
sourcing by government contractors.” In 
other words, corporations are uniting in an 
effort to stop the U.S. government from 
keeping jobs in the United States and pay- 
ing living wages to Americans. 

This group has ironically named itself 
the “Coalition for American Growth and 
American Jobs.” The push by corpora- 
tions to globalize is not a push to global- 
ize the middle class lifestyle of America, 
but to globalize third world wages and 
inequality levels. 

Out of this crisis emerges an opportu- 
nity to push forward an agenda of eco- 
nomic empowerment and wealth building 
for the poor and middle class. 

There must be a radical shift in the tax 
and spending priorities of the nation. 
From the: 1940s to the 1990s the percent- 


Raise Up! Nonprofit Workers Need Unions and Living ‘Wages 


way for people in this situation to raise 
themselves up is to organize. 5 
This country’s permanent underclass 
and the resultant large, cheap, labor pool 
must not be exploited further by the 
revolving door of service jobs. Any social 


_.. justice agency worth its salt must invite 
“Yor far too long, frontline sores in | 
4 the nonprofit sector serving poor 
and homeless citizens have been 


organization and unionization, rather than 
_ spending money to resist their employees’ 
-attempts to better themselves. © 


Traditionally, the heart and strength of - 


the social justice movement has been about 
organizing labor and unions. Social justice 
organizations are in place to elevate people; 
and that means more than handirig over a 
food box, brief counseling sessions and 
paying a rental stipend. 

It means a responsibility to hire from 
the ranks of those served and counseled. 
Moreover, social justice organizations 
have a responsibility to assist each indi- 
vidual achieve her or his highest potential. 


age of federal taxes collected from corpo- 
rations shrank from 33 percent of the total 
revenue to 15 percent. 

This has occurred while the tax contri- 
butions from individuals have increased 
from 44 percent in the 1940s to 73 percent 
of tax revenue collected in the 1990s. 
Real people are paying more of the cost of 
government, yet are receiving fewer and 
fewer benefits. 

Our problem stems from economic 
elites’ control of economic policy and 
their victory in redistributing America’s 
wealth to America’s most wealthy. 

The government of the United States 
must look back to the words of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt that “No Country, how- 
ever rich, can afford the waste of its 
human resources. Morally, it is the great- 
est menace to our social order.” 

We as a society must address the eco- 
nomic alienation of specific members of 
society, such as African-American males. 


Accordingly, these organizations must pay 
a living wage with benefits, so that their 
employees do not have to worry about the 
next month’s rent and food. It requires not 
taking advantage of people leaving a terri- 
ble situation. 

In other words, social fistce organiza- 


tions cannot hire people to work for | 


extremely low wages with no security and 


- benefits, and then point them towards the 
“revolving door” when they complain or. 


begin to organize, Above all, the people 
_served cannot be pitted against the. people 
employed, when it comes to allocating 
funds. It means true social justice. 


Susan Prather has been an activist/advocate 
for people who are homeless for more than 25 
years; and is the founder and executive director 
of Fresh Start, a service and respite center for 
people who are working poor, low-income, 
and homeless in the Walnut Creek/Central 
Contra Costa County area. 


We must follow the credo “United We 
Stand.” For just as the blue-collar jobs 
first disappeared from U.S. shores and 
then were followed by white-collar jobs, 
the scarcity of employment for African- 
Americans and the substandard wage and 
benefit levels of Latino immigrants are 
being integrated into the white American 
workforce. 

The greatest menaces to our society are 
not those who are struggling for a place in ~ 
the U.S. mainstream, but those who are 
fighting to profit from the decline of the 
average American worker. 


Dedrick Muhammad (dmuhammad @faire- 
conomy.org) is the Racial Wealth Divide 
Coordinator at United for a Fair Economy and 
co-author of The State of the Dream 2004: 
Enduring Disparities in Black and White. 
United for a Fair Economy is an independent 
national organization that raises awareness of 
the damaging consequences ~* concentrated 
wealth and power. 


In St. Joseph's 
Cemetery 

by Claire J. Baker. 
Beside their canyon creek 
among ragged eucalyptus limbs 
| below markers row on row 
which mark an end to this 
tricky game called “Fife” 


a blue plastic tarp lean-to” 
Open-faced tothe stream = 
| shelters someone who faces ~ 

demons other than greed & grasp — 
a young man. I’ve seen him push - 


a piled-up cart, try to 
make ends meet. But his ends 
are worlds apart. 

The poet in him appreciates 
how unvisited, unhurried, quiet 
this place of rest for his unrest? 


Story and photos by Mike Rhodes 


=a coordinated multi-agency attack 
on homeless encampments in 
February, the City of Fresno 
. destroyed tents and other shelters 
used by the homeless in this community. 
Reversing a policy implemented a couple 
of months ago, the Fresno Police 
Department has returned to the tactic of 
not allowing the homeless to build any 
permanent structures. 

With thousands of homeless people on 
the streets in Fresno, and homeless shelters 
able to provide only a couple hundred beds, 
a majority of the homeless have been 
turned into criminals. If you are homeless 
and can’t get into a shelter, you are break- 
ing the law if you try to sleep anywhere in 
this city. This new policy penalizes the 
homeless and criminalizes poverty. 

This most recent attack on the homeless 
is part of an ongoing effort by the City of 
Fresno to harass the homeless and remove 
them from sight. Mayor Alan Autry recent- 
ly pushed a plan to move homeless social 
service agencies out of the downtown area. 
He wanted to relocate the Poverello House 


and Rescue Mission to an isolated industri-. 


al section south of downtown. 

There have also been public service 
announcements telling the community not 
to give money to the homeless, an ordi- 


nance that makes it illegal to panhandle, 


and constant harassment of the homeless 
in the downtown core. 

What is going on here? Why are the 
poor and homeless being harassed, and is 
there anything we can do about it? 

The attack on the homeless encampment 
took place amid considerable media cover- 
age. Spokespersons for the Fremont Police 
Department (FPD) and the Poverello House 
explained that the homeless encampment 
on Santa Clara Street had gotten out of 
hand. The drugs, violence, and criminal 
activity had to be stopped. 

When the police suspect criminal 
activity is taking place in an area, whether 
it be the homeless encampment on Santa 
Clara Street or the upscale River Park 
shopping ceater, what is the first thing 


they ought to do? That’s right, bring in. 


_ the bulidozers. Everyone knows that the 
River Park shopping center in Fresno is a 
magnet for shoplifting and car theft, and 
that drugs have been sold on the premises, 
so naturally the response from the police 
ought to be similar: Raid the location, 
remove all the people, and bring in the 
bulldozers. 

Although other tactics were chosen to 
deal with the crime problems at River 
Park, the police descended on the Santa 
Clara encampment shortly after daybreak 
on February 4, in a highly coordinated 
multi-agency attack. In a show of over- 
whelming force, the FPD arrived in squad 
cars, on bikes, and in plain clothes. After 
securing the area with road blocks, they 
brought in the Fire Department and extin- 
guished the fires that provided the home- 
less with the only heat they had. 

Following the police and the fire 
departments were the sanitation workers 
wearing face masks, bright orange vests, 
and rubber gloves. Behind them was the 
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A bulldozer demolishes a homeless encampment in Fresno. The bulldozer lifted whole tents, bedding, shopping carts, and all of 
the owners’ possessions, and dumped it all into waiting garbage trucks. It was an efficient and unstoppable operation. _ 


all of the — ee and — 
¥ ~*~ Erick Grove, a resident of the H Street 


dropped the m 1aterial-into the- 
garbage trucks. It was an effic. 
unstoppable operation. 


i ting 


The few homeless people whe tried to 


resist were descended upon by: govern- 
ment agents, who forced them out of their 
tents. One African-American veteran in a 
wheelchair held out the longest. But he 
too was dragged out, and his tent was 
destroyed with all the rest. 

Members of the media were assured — 
and they dutifully reported — that all the 
homeless were not being left out in the 
cold on that freezing February day. The 
Poverello House, it was explained, had 
opened up a new facility that will house 
all of the homeless willing to follow their 
simple rules: no drugs, no alcohol, in by 5 
p.m., and out by 7 a.m 


GUARDS AND CHAIN-LINK FENCES 


The new tents at the Poverello House 
are surrounded by a chain-link fence; 
guards stand at the entrance, and residents 
are required to have a photo ID. Some of 


the homeless did not find the Poverello 


House solution to their liking. Dontae 
Johnson, who is homeless in downtown 
Fresno, said, “I think it’s a control issue. 
They know that it scares you — you may 
have done time, had warrants, and they 
use that against you.” Some of the home- 
less referred to the new facility as a pen or 
a concentration camp. 

In any event, the new Poverello House 
slept only 47 people on the first night. 
They might increase that to 75 in the near 
future. In the meantime, there are about 
1,500 homeless people in downtown 
Fresno. You do the math. 

But even if the City of Fresno did clear 
the homeless off Santa Clara Street 
because of the crime, that would not 
explain why Caltrans swept a community 
of about 50 homeless people out of their 
encampment at the exact same time. The 
H Street encampment was clean, and 
drugs and criminal activity were not 


allowed. In many ways, this was a model 
community for the homeless. 


encampment, said, “We can actually build 
another organization to take care of all the 


extras and give the people something they © 


need. Some need mental health resources, 


some need a program, some just need hous- 


ing. As families, we’re sticking together to 
make it happen, the city has recognized it. 
They say they are coming down here to 
help, but they do the opposite. We’ ve taken 


care of crime. We’ve stopped a lot of crime 


in this area; it’s about taking care of our 
brothers and sisters.” 

José L. Camarena, from the Caltrans 
Office of Public Information, said that the 
clearing of the H Street encampment “ 
in conjunction with the City of Fresno, 
City of Fresno Police Department and the 
CHP. The City of Fresno was the lead 
agency in this exercise and was also 
involved with the simultaneous activities 
at the Santa Clara location.” Camarena 
further explained that “many of these 
individuals were trespassing on state 
right-of-way, and the state could be liable 


in some circumstances for their actions 


and debris used as shelters.” 

A 2002 study showed that there are 
16,000 homeless people in Fresno County. 
Some of the reasons for the large number of 
homeless people in this area are: 

¢ President Bush’s economic policies; 


¢ chronic double-digit unemployment - 


in the Central Valley; 
¢ rising housing prices; 
¢ untreated mental health issues; 
¢ drug and alcohol abuse; 
_¢ lifestyle choices. 


The reasons for the ongoing attacks 
against the homeless in Fresno are equally 
complex. The push by the mayor to move 
the homeless out of the downtown core is 
tied in with his effort to redevelop the 
area. That is why the FPD’s policy has 
been to push the homeless south of 
Ventura Avenue. 

One theory is that the policy to allow 


the building of encampments on Santa 
Clara Street was to encourage the home- _ 
_léss to stay in that area and out of the 


redevelopment zone. The problem was 
that the encampment grew so big and the 


homeless became too visible — they 
- became a political liability. Therefore, the 
encampment had to be destroyed before 
there was a community of thousands of 


people, possibly named Autryville. 
Another theory is that this latest attack 


_ Was instigated because the homeless agen- 
- cies themselves want to be seen as the solu- 


tion to the homeless problem. The federal 
government has just given $4.4 million to 
local nonprofit groups working on home- 
less issues. If the homeless are organizing 
themselves into independent self-sufficient 
communities, there could be a problem with 
justifying future funding. _ 

Agencies sometimes have a self-per- 
petuating aspect that is not always in the 
best interest of their clients or the commu- 
nity at large. Did this dynamic lead the 
Poverello House to work hand in glove 
with the FPD to destroy the homeless 
encampments? Or, were the homeless 
removed because the encampments were 
bad for these groups’ image? 

As one social service worker said: 


“The Poverello and the Mission don’t | 


exactly want them putting up the camps 
next door because it points out very clear- 
ly that those organizations are the draw 
for the homeless to congregate, which 
flies in the face of their argument with the 
City that the Poverello and the Mission 
are the answer, not part of the problem.” 

There were meetings that occurred 
before the bulldozers moved in. These 
meetings, which consisted of representa- 
tives from the Poverello House, FPD, the 
City of Fresno, and possibly other groups, 
made the decision about clearing the 
homeless from their encampments. ' 

As one (anonymous) homeless advocate 
said to me, “Yeah, I know about this and 
[our organization] was NOT invited in on 


See Homeless Encampment page // 
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The new tents at the Poverello House are surrounded by a chain-link fence. Guards 
stand at the entrance, and residents are required to have a photo ID. Some of the 
homeless referred to the new facility as a pen or a concentration camp. 


Police descended on the Santa Clara encampment shortly after daybreak in a 
highly coordinated attack. In a show of overwhelming force, the Fresno Police 
Department arrived in squad cars, on bikes, and in plain clothes. 


from page 10 


this. This is a Poverello/City of 
Fresno/Fresno PD group with a few home- 
less (maybe) thrown in. I think this is the 
city’s attempt to ‘deal with’ poor folk (get 
rid of ‘em, cage ‘em up) with Poverello 
being the official agency to carry out the 


wishes of the city fathers (the haves). It is_ 


all too conspiratorial for me.” 

-Edie Jessup, who works for Fresno 
Metro Ministry, says, “There is money 
out there to address the homeless issue. 
What is needed is a comprehensive, 24- 
hour supervised shelter for both single 
adults and families with all the wrap- 
around services to get folks into perma- 
nent housing. That would include med- 


ical, mental health, substance abuse treat- 


ment services, and job training. There 
should be a separate medical detox avail- 
able. What we have is far from what we 
need in Fresno. Now is when we need to 
mobilize the solution and garner the 
resources to provide a continuum of ser- 
vices forthe homeless.” 
Jessup fears that the funding available is 
being poorly used. She said, “Fresno 
County has run out of FEMA money in 
September for the last three years. FEMA 
emergency shelter funds are mostly all dis- 


tributed through the Salvation Army for 


rent/mortgage to keep people in their hous- 
ing before they lose it, and very little is 
spent on ‘emergency shelter’ for those on 


the street already, because there isn’t 


enough. Meanwhile, the city-county and 
some community-based organizations 
spend shelter money by putting people up 
in ratty-appearing hotel rooms for four 
nights, at nearly the cost of a whole 
month’s rent, further expending money 
only to support bad housing at exorbitant 
cost, far from services that might help peo- 
ple get back on their feet or feed their kids.” 

Jessup continues, “It is a shameful way 


for a large metropolis to handle few 


resources. Part of the problem, in addition 
to others, is that all services for the home- 
less shouldn’t be ‘faith-based.’ There needs 


to be a variety of services addressing the : 2925 N Jackson 

needs of the homeless, not tied to a particu- ae a 2 ee st ees ee Fresno, CA 93703 

lar faith path, and based on best practices 5 ee ved vo re a ae (559) 266-5305 or 452-0277 (ask for Dallas) 
from around the nation.... The existing shel-  °°*'T°Y € encampment snother stat | fresnofnb@ yahoo.com 


ters do good but limited work, and it results 
in turf wars. That people have to leave shel- 
ters during the day and line up nightly for a 
bed, and then be turned away without a 
place to go, makes tent cities emerge. To 
engage the police and criminalize the 
homeless is the worst. Exposing the lack of 
appropriate services fer such a huge num- 
ber of people is righteous. 

“Fresno should be ashamed. Perhaps 
Amnesty International should swoop in? 
Or, we should get serious now, and create 


The tents of homeless people — their only homes — are hauled away and dumped into garbage trucks. Two entire encamp- 


ments were eradicated from the face of the earth, and their inhabitants scattered to the winds. 


the best shelter system that creates the ser- 
vices that will result in good health and the 
highest degree of independence possible for 
the homeless in Fresno. We should act like 
the big city we are, and solve this with dig- 
nity for our homeless neighbors, while 
respecting their rights, and use available 
federal funds to accomplish this now.” 

The reasons that the homeless are 
under attack right now are complex, and 
there are no easy solutions. One thing for 
sure is that the homeless are an easy target 
because they don’t have political strength 
and are not organized to defend their 
interests. When their encampments were 
destroyed, all that the homeless could do 
was move on and try to keep out of sight. 

If the progressive community in Fresno 


egy would have been to pack up the 
encampment the night before it was 
scheduled to be destroyed and march to 
City Hall. The tent city could have been 
reconstructed on the lawn in front of the 
mayor’s office. If that had been done, the 
plight of the homeless in this community 
would have been impossible to ignore. 
Homeless people in this community 
need to be treated with dignity and 
respect. They deserve adequate social ser- 
vices to treat their drug and alcohol addic- 


tion problems. Health professionals need 
to treat those homeless people afflicted 
with mental illness, and shelter must be 
provided for those in need. Housing and 
health care is a human right, not a privi- 
lege for the wealthy. 


Mike Rhodes is the editor of Community 
Alliance magazine. Call him at (559) 978- 
4502, or write to Community Alliance, P.O. 
Box 5077, Fresno Ca 93755. E-mail: : 
AllianceEditor@comcast.net. Website: 
http://www.fresnoalliance.com/home/ 


Grassroots groups working 
on homeless issues in Fresno 


Food Not Bombs 


www.fresnoalliance.com/FNB 


The Sleeping Bag Project 
727 W. Yale Ave. 

Fresno, CA 93705 

(559) 441-1787 

imajean2 @hotmail.com 


St. Benedict Catholic Worker 
4022 N Cheryl 

Fresno, CA 93705 

(559) 229-6410 

PaxOSB @aol.com 
http://www.stbencatholicworker.org 
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Dignity and Respect Are Owed to All Those We Help 


by Roxanne Acquistapace 


he food pantry in Santa Cruz 

opens 40 minutes late. I want to 

duck in and duck out so I arrive 

early. I do not want to sit on dis- 

play in one of the many chairs lined up in 
the long hall. 

I call in sick from work for the morn- 

ing, as the hours at the food pantry are 

from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. daily. It turns out 


that most of the people waiting there as 


the time ticks by are also working, but do 
not have enough money for food. 

“T’ve never seen you here before,” one 
man observes. “Don’t worry, they are 


very kind here. The paperwork is easy. 


You just need proof of address,” he adds. 


I panic. I have just moved and have | 
nothing that shows my new address. I 


decide I will use my old address, the 
house I can no longer afford to live in. I 
wonder about people who have no 
address. Can they get food here? 


__ The pantry opens and we are ushered in 
one at a time. Some people are beginning to. 


grumble because they are going to be so 


_late to work. We are on the honor system as 
to who is in what order in line. I fill out the 
short form required and begin to pick out’ 


my one can of protein, one juice, one cere- 
al, a single candy bar, a few sweet potatoes, 


a bit of broccoli and some oranges. I am 


accompanied by a pantry worker. 

Although everyone is very kind, I feel 
humiliated and speed away with my bag 
of food. Throughout the process of my 
business going downhill after 9/11 (I rely 
on people who travel as my clients) — 
losing my home, having to borrow money 
for another car when the old one died so 
that I had transportation to all my differ- 
ent job sites — my dignity was in shreds. 
Throw in a few personal crises and I find I 
am not handling things well, as the finan- 
cial shape of my day-to-day reality has 
been changing for the worse over the last 
two years. 

It is in this frame of mind that I decide 
to write this article and start talking to ser- 
vice providers and clients about dignity. 
Because I have picked those people who 
serve us as role models, I would be negli- 


gent if I didn’t include what I have. 


observed first-hand also. 

As a part-time advocate, I have accom- 
panied people to their welfare and food 
stamp interviews. I have seen them treated 
like potential criminals, heard workers 
imply their stories are suspect, and lis- 
tened to the less-than-respectful tone of 
voice used to question them. 

I have accompanied homeless men and 
women to the emergency room of the hos- 
pital when they were so ill there was no 


' other option. The way they were spoken 


to was shameful and they were not treat- 


_ ed, just given a prescription that they 
could not afford to fill. (One woman had: 


blood and pus draining from her ears.). 


In the case of Child Protective Services: : 


(CPS), we will have to add to-our clients’ 


burdens that agency and their use of the. 


flimsiest of evidence against poor and 
homeless parents in court, the faulty diag- 
noses of marginal providers, and just plain 
bad social work. The damage done by 


CPS is permanent to entire families... 
In interviewing providers and clients:in - 


Santa Cruz, they expressed insightful 


ideas as to how to promote the dignity of . 


those who willingly or unwillingly come 
to the attention of the system. The people 
I have chosen to interview work, for the 
most part, for government agencies and 
asked not to be identified by name. I did 
not include anyone in law enforcement, 
no judges nor any public defenders as 
examples of those committed to protect- 
ing the dignity of people they come in 
contact with. I have not met anyone in 


Love and respect may be the most important ingredients in the food 
served to the poor, and in the shelter and services provided. 


When I sell Street Spirit, | am trying to support myself. I 
know I am dirty and ugly to some people. Do you think I - 
don’t know that? But I am still a person, a person that is. 
dying a little every day from the withering looks and hate- 
ful things said to him by passers-by and the constant 
harassment by law enforcement. 


these groups that I admire. But let’s get to 
the good stuff: 

SOCIAL WORKER: “One of my main 
thoughts I have when dealing with clients is 
that no one has all the answers to life. Who 


am I to come along and tell someone with. 


completely different life experiences how to 
live their lives? I try to give them the bene- 
fit of my experience when I see them in a 
downward spiral and forewarn them of the 
consequences. I never tell them what to do, 


_even though I may feel they are handling 
things badly. I really want for things to turn 
out well for all my clients. However, the 
minute I feel ownership. of the end result, it . 
means I am in over my, head and I know I. 


must stand back and even pull away to let 
them guide their own way.” 


SERVICE PROVIDER SUPERVI- 
SOR: “In government, there are fraud units - 
_ to deal with clients who are running ascam. 
_. Those who are ‘determining eligibility are to 
_report anyone they: suspect of fraud to that 
~ unit. They ; are not supposed to treat anyone 


like a criminal. I personally try to impress 
upon those providing direct services to 
clients that our job is not to add to their 
humiliation, but to support them until they 
can get on their feet. Workers who are 
offensive are often very difficult to get rid 
of because they have been with the agency 
for so long. A bad attitude is often the result 
of the cynicism that accompanies burnout. I 
follow up on all client complaints.” 


HOMELESS MAN: “T just got a ticket 


from a cop for selling Street Spirit news- 
papers. Even though it is not against any 
law to sell it, it is my second ticket for this. 
The cops won’t leave, you.any part of your 


dignity. When I sell Street Spirit, | am try- 


ing to support myself. I know I am dirty 
and ugly to some people. Do you think I 


don’t know that? But I am still a person, a 
person that is dying a little every day from 


the withering looks-and hateful things said 
to him by passers-by and the constant 
harassment by law enforcement. I have no 


_ money for the doctor or the dentist. If I get 


sick, I will just have to get well or die. I 
have lost 32 pounds in the last year and a 


half. Look at me, I am just bones. The way 


that I preserve my dignity is to share what 
I have with others in my position. In my 


small way, I try to make the world a better 


place and treat others, as I would like to be 
treated.” ; 


their children back and are so traumatized 
they can’t even remember who they were 
before the separation of their family. I begin 
by working to calm their fears, and to treat 
them with the utmost dignity. Some have 
been accused of things they can’t even 
imagine doing to their children. The indig- 
nity and embarrassment that anyone thinks 
they are that low overwhelms them. Those 
that have done abusive things are also 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


‘struggling with personal dignity issues that 
often go far back into their pasts. Throw in 
some incredible grief, aggressive social 
workers, and restoring parents to some 
semblance of their former selves so that 
they can benefit from my services is a huge 
challenge. It takes a lot of patience, support, 
and, not to sound schmaltzy, love and com- 
mitment on my part. Depriving someone of 
their dignity and personal power can repre- 


- sent personal damage to some. Providers 


who use their power over people to humili- 
ate and get we into line are playing a dan- 
gerous game.” 


ACTIVIST/ADVOCACY WORKER: 


“When I work on behalf of an individual or. 


family, the final approval of our course of 


action is in their hands. I am making a point 
of this because empowering and supporting Ae 
people in their solutions to their. problems 

or their attainment of victory is my only | 

~ true role as I see it. My clients are often 

_ desperate and it makes them prey to being — 

_used by those who claim to want to help — 

ce them. If they change their minds as to how ~ 

~ they want their case handled, I honor their 

wishes immediately. It is theif life! Their =. 2. 

problems do not represent a way to change ee 
the world for others in their position until? 2 

~ after they have won ‘their victory or are. 

_ secure in having their lives and problems Stee: 

-made public. Although my personal belief 
is that the more you publicize. the. wrongs — ss 
done to you the more power you have, I do 
not force this wey of thinking on the Beene 


[help.” - 


SOCIAL WORKER: “T never know © - 


who I am going to meet. I do not have any 
preconceived notions. of a client when I 


am given a new referral. Each person, © 


each case is fresh and new to me. I take 
people for who they are. They are differ- 
ent from me and that is okay. I have been 
doing social work for over 20 years and 
this has kept my outlook from. becoming 
jaded and cynical. It makes coming to 
work each day joyful. When I meet them, 
I minimize their faults and maximize their 
positive traits in my reports. That is just 


who I am. All people have incredible . 


value. To me, true love is treating every- 
one the same, not judging and categoriz- 
ing people when they are down and out 
and unable to put their best foot forward. I 
love their life stories — oh, face it — I 
really like people! I also minimize my 
importance in a client’s life. I think the 
best ration is 75 percent client effort and 


© 25 percent my. effort, so the balance. of 
power and ‘control i is on their side. This 


can do wonders for. someone’s personal 


dignity and to begin. to restore their feel- 


ing of control and worth. No one has to 
win and no one has to lose in my relation- 
ship with my clients.” 


DOG RESCUER: “Even animals have 
a deep personal dignity. Some cannot bear 
to be laughed at or teased. The.look in 
their eyes is one of pure humiliation. Most 
of the time, when I meet them, I have no 
idea what their life experiences have been. 
They cannot tell me. They end up in my 
care hurt, hungry, lost and lonely. Besides 
taking care of their bodies and psyches, I 


| _ protect their dignity. Should humans be 
__ treated with even less care?” . 


‘COUNSELOR: “The system itself ie. 
humiliating and intrusive. I try to communi- 
_cate with the ‘best selves’ of all my clients. 
They are usually forced to see me to get 


Tn looking back now at my experience fees 
at the food pantry, I believe they were try- 
‘ing to give me some semblance of control ee 
. by letting me pick out my own food. — 
Because I was already feeling humiliated, — 
they could not mitigate the effects of the 


last two years of my life. But I think they 


really tried not to add to my burdens; and. 


we can only hope for more of this kind of 
provider and people like the ones | inter- 
viewed for this piece. | know from per- 
sonal contact with them all that that they 
are the real deal; and I hope they will train 
more to be just like them. 
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The Salvation Army, one of the nation's largest charities, is being sued. 


Employees are forced to support the _ 
Salvation Army’s religious doctrines 
and identify the churches they attended, : 
going back 10 years. 


By Bill Berkowitz 


ll is not well with one of the nation’s largest 
charities. Eighteen current and former 
employees of the Salvation Army’s social ser- 

fi. vices arm have filed suit against the organiza- 
tion, accusing it of “imposing a religious veil over secu- 
lar, publicly financed activities like caring for foster chil- 


dren and counseling young people with AIDS,” the New. 


York Times reported i in late February. © 
-“T was harassed to the point where eventually I 
resigned,” said Margaret Geissman, a former human 
resources manager who told the Times that her superior 
asked for the religions and sexual orientation of her staff. 
“As a Christian, I deeply resent the use of discriminatory 
employment practices in the name of Christianity.” 
The employees — including senior administrators and 
caseworkers that are Jewish, Catholic, Protestant and 


nonreligious — filed their lawsuit in U.S. District Court . 


in Manhattan. They’re being represented by the New 
York Civil Liberties Union and by Martin Garbus, a 
well-known First Amendment lawyer. : 

At a press conference announcing the suit, Garbus 


- pointed out that it strikes at the heart of President Bush’s 


faith-based initiative and the séparation of church and 


state. Donna Lieberman, executive director of the New 


York Civil Liberties Union, added that, “It’s critical at 
this stage of the pane to put a stop to proselytizing with 


~ government money.” 


According to Renters, the Salvation Any Greater 


New York Division receives $89 million a year in tax- 
' payer money, mostly from the state, New York City and. 


Nassau ‘and Suffolk counties: on Long Island. Anne 
Lown, a plaintiff and an associate. director of the 


- Salvation Army’s children’s services agency in New. 


York, said that the charity employs nearly 900 people 


and provides services for more than 2,000 children. 


~The Salvation Army is no stranger to controversy 
revolving around issues related to Bush’s faith-based initia- 


tive. Six months after the initiative’s unveiling in late 
- January of 2001, it was revealed that top-level administra- 
tion officials had been conducting secret meetings with the © 
Salvation Army to enlist its political and financial support — 
. for the then-flagging project. According to the Washington 
Post’s Dana Milbank, the meetings, which included Karl © 


Rove, the president’s chief political strategist, and Don 
Eberly, then the Deputy Director of the White House 
Office of Faith-Based and Somennity Initiatives, had been 
going on for several months. 

. An internal Salvation Army document dicated that 
in exchange for its support — which included plans for 
an Army-sponsored $100,000 public relations campaign 
— the charity would receive assurances that any bill 
passed by Congress would contain a provision allowing 
religious charities to sidestep state and local anti-discrim- 
ination measures barring discriminatory hiring practices 
on the basis of sexual orientation 


procedures were entirely. consistent” with laws gov- 


policies were permitted under terms of contracts with 


- Jesus Christ. Employees in the social services and _ 


‘of a position paper on a concept called “religious hir- 


ing rights” provisions were under consideration by 
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After the Washington Post’s story broke, the adminis- 
tration moved into denial mode, the Salvation Army 
backtracked, and congressional opponents of the initia- 
tive were furious. Salvation ArmyGate was one reason 
Bush’s faith-based initiative languished eae. on 
Capitol Hill for more than three years. 


In retrospect, it appears that the Salvation Army didn’ t 
need any special exemption to discriminate against its 


employeés. According to the New York Times, the plain- 
tiffs are charging the Salvation Army’s New York divi- 
sion of coercing them to “sign forms revealing the 
churches they had attended over the past 10 years, name 


their ministers and agree to the Army’s mission ‘to 


preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’” 

Some litigants claimed they were let go after years a 
working in secular jobs when they objected to signing the 
forms. “Others,” the Times reported, “said'the neW reli- 


gious focus violated the social workers’ ethics code and ~ 


could have a chilling effect on their work — for example, 
preventing them from giving condoms to people infected 
with H.I.V. or forbidding abortion counseling.” 

Responding to the suit, the Salvation Army said that it 
was “reviewing the issues outlined in the complaint 
and looks forward to responding openly about our 
work and our employment practices as they relate to 
The Salvation Army’s Mission.” 

The organization pointed out that its “policies and 


ering the employment practices of religious institu- 
tions. “In the past,” the New York Times reported, 
“local Salvation Army officials said that the forms had 
long been in use around the country and that their 


New York City and New York State. No employees 
are forced to uphold church beliefs unless they are in a 
position of ministry, they have said.” 

According to Family News in Focus, an online. 
news service of Dr. James Dobson’s Christian-based | 
organization, Focus on the Family, in September, 
the Salvation Army “began to require that employ- 
ees acknowledge and support the religious mission 
of the Army — which is to preach the Gospel of - 


child-welfare programs are also required to identify 
their church affiliation, going back a decade.” 

The Salvation Army began making those demands 
on employees in the same time period as the issuance. 


ing rights” by the Bush Administration. In “Protecting | 
the Civil Rights and Religious Liberty of Faith-Based 
Organizations: Why Religious Hiring Rights Must Be 
Preserved,” Team Bush argued that religious organi- 
zations receiving government grants retained the right 
to hire anyone they pleased, based on whatever crite- 
ria that is in concert with their religious mission. 
Several pieces of legislation with “religious hir- 


Congress last year, including “The School 
Readiness Act of 2003,” H.R. 2210, which allows 
religious organizations receiving government funds 
for providing Head Start services to discriminate in 
their hiring practices; and the $4 billion Workforce 
Reinvestment and Adult Education Act, which 
passed the House on a 220-204 vote. 


The Salvation Army runs many fleets of trucks in its huge business operations. 


BAGLADY ON A PARK BENCH 


Julia Vinograd 
Old baglady on a park bench: 

thumbtack eyes half-buried in a wrinkled pudding, 

white hair wisping out of a bun as a spring breeze tickles, 
spilling bags leaning against each shoulder 

like drunken lovers. 

A little smile dribbles off her lips like spilled gravy. 

A big fat camellia bush behind the park bench 

drops a few pink petals on her shoulders | 

like an obnoxious fat man shaking off his cigar ash 

and yelling. Once, she remembered his name. 

He frightened so many people. . 

She remembers being young 

and how good she looked scared, 

all blushing and shivering. Old baglady, she cackles 

bad teeth taking a bite out of time. = 

‘It’s good to sit. She figures about 20 minutes 

before a cop tells her to move on. 

‘She wriggles her toes luxuriously 

but decides against tying her shoelaces, 

they’d just come untied again and besides 

why waste sweetness? 

+ Dead people walk thru a children’s ball game 

arguing about her, of course they’re all wrong, 

they always were, 

‘she nods one chin wisely into another. 

And the lily pond in the center of the park’s just like thie one 
she threw up into after she pretended 
it wasn’t her first drunk, she scared a frog, 

why should she remember that frog? 

And the smell of her first new car 

with maps in her glove compartment 

but she told the others she wanted to drive to the moon, 
they kidded her for days. 

Old baglady, belly balanced on wide outstretched knees 
she trails one hand till sunlight comes up 

to lick her fingers like a puppy 
and she scratches behind its ear, - 
both of them yelping with joy. 
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Salvation Army Sued for Religious Discrimination | 


Lydia Gans photos 


In early February, a few days after the Bush White 
House issued a “Statement of Administration Policy” 


“which called on the House to defeat any amendments to 
_ the Community Services Block Grants Act, H.R. 3030, 


requiring faith-based agencies receiving federal funding to 
comply with federal civil rights standards, and after Bush 
threatened to veto any bill amended to prohibit discrimina- 
tion by faith-based agencies funded by U.S. taxpayers, the 
House defeated three Democratic-sponsored provisions. 
Michael Cromartie, vice president of the Ethics and 
Public Policy Center, indicated he thought the employee 
suit was an attempt to ratchet up the fight against federal 


_dollars going to faith-based groups. “There is a caveat 


written into the law that an organization that is religious 
cannot lose its religious identity if it accepts federal fund- 
ing,” Cromartie told Family News in Focus. 

However, as Arthur Eisenberg, legal director for the 
New York Civil Liberties Union, pointed out: “For years, 
The Salvation Army has run these programs very suc- 
cessfully without injecting religion into the workplace. 


Religion is irrelevant to the success of these programs 


and it should remain so.” 
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Together We Can Offer a Better Life to Homeless Youth 


We do not want these homeless youth 


to become the next wave of homeless 
adults. We have a community rich in 
resources, rich in compassion, and 
rich i in action. 


An Open Letter From YEAH! 
(Youth Emergency Assistance Hostels) 


Dear Citizens of Berkeley and Greater Berkeley: 


pril 1, 2004, was another historical day for the 
YEAH! community. It was different than 


December 1, 2002, and December 1, 2003, in 
that instead of celebrating the opening of the emergency 
youth homeless shelters, we were grieving the closing of 
the shelter for the 2004 season. 

Opening an emergency shelter gives the hope and pos- 
sibility that young people (ages 18-25) will have a place 
to sleep that is warm, dry and safe,. and that over the 
course of the winter months they may even find them- 
selves embedded in a new kind of community. Closing 
the exact same shelter puts young people back on our 


streets with little hope, and many possibilities for hunger — 


and untold dangers. So it was with heavy hearts that we 
closed the shelter this year on April Ist. _ 
In the fall of 2002, YEAH! began a small pilot project 


that provided five weeks of shelter to the homeless youth 


sleeping on.our streets nightly. At that time, little was 
really known about the youth who typically hang out on 
Telegraph and Shattuck Avenues. Much was told about 
who they are and what they need. Many believed that 
they had been given opportunities before and had: never 
responded. Conclusions were drawn that these “kids” did 
not want services and were quite happy to be on the 
streets. This was a lifestyle issue and they were making 
choices to sleep out. They were just passing through. If 
only they would hang out someplace else. 

But there was a louder voice in our city that believed 
that these youth wanted a place to be safe, wanted to be a 


- part of our community and wanted to move on with their 


lives, but that they just didn’t know how to do this and 
with some guidance maybe they could bloom. Maybe a 
community effort could make a difference. 

Out of this, YEAH! formed. We ran two shelters, one 
for the co-ed street youth for five weeks, and one for 
mothers ages 18-25 and their small children for 10 
weeks. Over the course of the winter, we provided over 
1200 beds for less than $18 per person. Then we closed 
for the season with the question: What could YEAH and 


_ the greater community do the next winter? 


This winter, the YEAH! shelter opened its doors on 
December 1, 2003, at the Lutheran Church of the Cross 
on University Avenue, with two shelters for youth. There 
were spaces for young men, young women, young moth- 
ers and their small children and any kind of pet. 

At first, small groups of eight came and stayed. After 
a couple weeks, the shelter housed 30 youth each: night, 
and by season’s end we were seeing between 35 and 50 
youth each night. Heretofore homeless youth slept in our 


_ Shelter beds for a total of more than 4,000 nights. Over 


the course of 122 nights, each person received a bed with 
clean sheets and warm blankets, a warm homemade 
meal, a hot breakfast with sandwiches to go, a hot show- 
er, and access to a temporary community. 

This community is made up of trained supervisors and 


more than 40 community volunteers who show up from 


8-10 p.m. each night and often sleep overnight in order to 
make food and talk with the youth. Community groups, 
churches and individuals provide everything from socks 
to hygiene supplies to food. 

_ Existing social service programs provide medical 


care, eye check-ups, mental health referrals, food stamp. 


registration, job possibilities and information about drug 
counseling. Between the City of Berkeley, The West 
Berkeley Foundation, Union Bank, Red Oak Realty, 
Thrivent for Lutherans, St. Francis Lutheran Foundation, 
The Tides Foundation, Bayer Corporation and many 
local churches, synagogues, schools, businesses and local 
donors, we raised over $60,000. The shelter stayed open 
for four. months. 

- If you had dropped in on any given night or first thing 
in the morning, you could have witnessed the following: 
You might see 15-20 young people sitting around circu- 


lar tables eating homemade chili prepared and paid for by 


the “Monday Night Team.” You may hear the piano 
being played, a couple guitars being strummed, or a 
group playing cards. Someone is trying to paint, several 


people are already asleep at 8:30 p.m. and another person. 


This young resident said the YEAH program not only 
gave her shelter from the winter rain but was crucial 
in helping her to stop asing drugs. 
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is coughing uncontrollably. 
There is also the guy who is praying fervently and has 


been all day; he’s the one who can see the guru on your. 


shoulder. Let’s not forget that two people are yelling at 
each other about something that happened earlier on the 
street. There’s the group coming in from smoking out- 
side, and the young man who huddles together with his 
two dogs and who sleeps surrounded by chairs “just in 
case.” There’s a guy who has to sleep by the exit door, 
and the young woman who broke her leg and is ae 
difficulty sleeping on a cot. 


Among these groups, you will also see a : sipervisor 
putting up a curtain for the woman’s section with the 


same young man who helps her every night. Two volun- 
teers are in the kitchen cooking and trying to keep the 
youth out of there for health reasons. Sitting at the intake 


table is a young volunteer who seems to hug all the 


women as they enter for the night. When asked why she 
does this, she says, “This is the best night of my week. I 
think I am doing something that makes a difference.” 


At 8:00 in the morning, after a hot breakfast and with 


sandwiches to go, the youth pack up their beds and 
belongings, do a chore and reluctantly leave for another 
day on the streets. Volunteers and staff do a final clean- 
up and the church hall returns to its daily life. We will 
see many again the following night; and over the course 
of the four months, we will get to know over 200 young 
people as they move in and out of the shelter. 

These young people have many of the same chal- 
lenges that face other young people. They are trying to 


figure out who they are and what they want to do with — 


their lives. But, unlike other luckier adolescents, many 
have experienced life’s hardships at a young age. 

From their own self-reporting, over 50 percent do not 
have high school diplomas, and 99 percent have no cur- 
rent source of income. Over 50 percent report actively 
using drugs and alcohol, 33 percent have severe mental 
illness issues, and. another third have experienced abuse 
and neglect in their childhoods. Most identify Berkeley 
as home base and report that, prior to staying at the shel- 
ter, either they were sleeping outdoors or were thrown 


out of local homes. Only 15 percent report having come 


from out of town.” 

When the youth are asked what they need, dey are 
most likely to say a job, but many have few job skills. If 
they do ask about drug/alcohol/mental health services, 
there are few places to refer them to and long waiting 
lists. They can see a doctor at the youth clinic, but only 
on Tuesday nights: We often listen to their needs and 
refer them to services, then learn that the center was not 
open on that particular day. 


There are many social services in Berkeley, but few’ 


are specifically designed for homeless youth — and they 


need youth services. As we watch them detox during the” 


night, we have no place to send them during the day that 
will meet them where they are and deal with the drug 
issues as they relate to adolescents. - 

Their youth issues are different from adult issues. Just 
as the youth will not access adult homeless shelters 
because their needs are different, they will not access 
adult social services either. We opened the shelter and 


they came en masse. If we opened youth services, we feel 
the same would happen. 

If there were a youth center, open all day and with 
shelter at night, where the youth could engage drug/alco- 
hol/mental health services tailored to youth needs, where 
medical help were available on site, where mentors were 


available for tutoring, where. job programs and GED pro- 


grams were offered, Le the kinds of changes that 
might occur. 

Now that the YEAH! shelter is closed for the season, we 
are again asking what we can do next year. We believe the 
next step to solving this problem is to have a year-round 
youth shelter and youth services offered 3-4 days a week. 

Emergency shelter helps. It is the first step off the 
street. It gives young people a respite from the survival 
struggles of daily street life, but it is not sufficient. We do 
not want to take 50 youth off the streets each night for 
four months and then put them right back on the street at 


the end of winter. We want to shelter them and help them. 


move forward so that we can break this ee of home- 
lessness and hopelessness. 

We do not want these homeless ae to become the 
next wave of homeless adults. We have a community rich 
in resources and skills, rich in compassion and rich in 
action. Together we can make.a difference in the lives of 


these youth. Together we can solve the street yeu 


homeless problem. 

When the shelter is open, we can see e how to do that, and 
we see change. It happens. It takes time; trauma does not 
heal quickly. It does not get solved by a quick fix. It takes 
vision, energy and.a huge commitment; and this communi- 
ty has proven over the past two years that it can‘help. 

_ We need more people to plan this vision, more people 


. to volunteer their time, more people to donate to the mis- 
sion of YEAH! and more people who say “Yes” to solv- 


ing this problem. Please join us in this mission to stop 
homeless youth from becoming homeless adults. 

If you would like to plan, volunteer or learn more, 
please send an e-mail to natleim@comcast.net or call 


(510) 848-1424. If you would like to make a tax — 


deductible donation, please write a check to YEAH! and 


send to: The Lutheran Church of the Cross, 1744 


University Ave, pets CA 94703. 
-- Sincerely, 


The Founders of YEAH! 
Adrianne Bank, Sarah Isakson, 
Natalie Leimkuhler, Sharon Hawkins Leyden 


The Boogie Man 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


To be poor is to endure each winter's night 
Whose chill will haunt you until the 

Summer's Sun tells you, its alright 

Through each desperate waking hour 

sobbing a change is gonna come ee 
Looking for a way out and strangely there is none 
When you try to work there is only low pay 
Jailhouse tombstones read that way or this way 
To live among mine fields 

They've sown around your town 

Or wander the humble maze of soup lines and 
Kitchens where the mentally ill abound © 

The victim game is always played and 

you always wind up on the bottom pees 
When you have saved the demanding housing wage 
The boogie man says we don't got'em 
Joining the crunch time of the Lotto ticket Iunchline 
Seeking a Miracle from your numeric dreams 
Creating dreams of houses, cars ee 

dreams of where to go — 

then oops! up pops the boogie man 

and once again He says no 

poor people drink water with raw sewage — 

while weirdos plan a trip to Mars. 

poor people looking for expeditions to earth 

and not expeditions to the stars 

the information superhighway passes them by 
except as data and statistics about 

how they lived and died — Rae 

eyes only -- to never be internalized 

or bear the burden of knowing that 

ignoring them is not so wise 

ragged, raging mobs rise 

from the poor huddled masses 

Marxist cries will not subside 

‘til the palaces are in ashes 

Only to be built again by other elitist boogie men 
Disguising themselves as heroes 

But wait until the cash flows in... 
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YEAH Youth Shelter 


from page two 


Rev. Sarah Isakson to get YEAH started. 

Rev. Isakson graduated from Pacific 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Berkeley in 2002 and had just become the 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Cross 
on June 22, 2002. Although new pastors 
don’t often rock the water in their first year, 
Rev. Isakson knew that the Lutheran 
churches in America have made a major 

- commitment to working with poor and 
marginalized people, and she also knew 
that her congregation had been involved in 
Berkeley’s rotating shelter years ago. 
“They had always had a social conscience 
and acted it out here,” she said. 

So when Rev. Isakson asked her con- 
gregation to take on the backbreaking 
work of housing a homeless shelter for 
youth, she was pleased but not surprised 
that they immediately agreed. “They were 
totally receptive, and it was very well 
received,” Rev. Isakson said. In fact, 
about one-third of her congregation now 
actively volunteers in the shelter program. 
They come down to spend time with the 
youth in the shelter, collect clothing and 
blankets, bring food, and several stay 
overnight and cook food for the youth. 

The task of sheltering homeless youth 
has now literally taken over large portions 
of the Lutheran Church of the Cross, 
including the large community hall, two 
kitchens, two bathrooms and a shower, 
and a couple other rooms. 

Isakson said the experience of housing 
the shelter “has been wonderful” for her 
congregation because it is part of their life 
of faith. One of the marks of discipleship, 
she said, is “to give and to serve in the com- 
munity.”” It is especially important to serve 
the poor and marginalized, she added, 
including “the street kids, the addicts, the 
people that are discriminated against.” 

“I always preach inclusivity — that 
Christ, I believe, came to include those who 
had been formerly excluded,” she said. 
“That’s my message, basically, and we 
have so much abundance of God’s wealth 
and generosity, that we need to share it.” 

If her work with homeless youth began 
with what sounds like the otherworldly 
sentiments of theology, it quickly turned 
into something very down-to-earth — or, 
more accurately, funky, dirty and sweaty. 

Rev. Isakson estimates that she now 
spends 50 hours a week at the shelter, 
cleaning bathrooms, plunging toilets, 
dealing with laundry, shopping for gro- 
_ceries, cleaning refrigerators, and going to 
the recycling stores to “beg and borrow 
clothing and dishes.” e 

Sharon Hawkins Leyden. said of Rev. 
Isakson’s dedication: “She’s down at the 
shelter almost every night. She’s just a 


saint, she’s just down there constantly, — 


solving problems and just hanging out. 


And then during the day she’s running to — 


the store to buy milk and running to the 
YMCA to get the blankets and sheets 
washed. I mean, she’s unbelievable.” 

A SANCTUARY FOR PETS, TOO 

In order to really create a sense of 
home for street youth, the YEAH team 
decided to open up the shelter as a home 
for their extended family — their pets. 
“The youth are so attached to their ani- 
mals that they’re almost like extended 
family members,” Leyden explained. 
“They’re part of their community of youth 
on the streets. So we didn’t see any reason 
why we had to separate them from the 
very thing that they’re the most attached 
to in the world. So we decided that we 
would bring everyone indoors.” 

The animals have complicated things a 
bit by adding to the clean-up chores. At 
the beginning of the winter season, the 
shelter had a lot of puppies that weren’t 
housetrained, so it took extra effort to 
keep the place clean. But, all in all, things 
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Homeless youth find refuge from the winter cold in the YEAH! shel 


have gone surprisingly well. 

“Most of the time, the youth are really 
good at handling their pets and keep them 
on a tight rein,” Leyden said. “They’ll 
make their bed and they’!I make a bed for 
the dog right next to them with a blanket, 
and they’ll cover the dog. You’ll see a 
grown 24-year-old man sleeping on our 
little cots with his dog on his lap. One guy 
one night had a cat, a rat and a dog all on 
the cot with him. The dog was by his feet, 
the cat was on his lap and the rat was by 
his shoulder. They care about their pets 
just'as much if not more than they care 
about each other.” 


SUPPORT FROM CITY OF BERKELEY | 


Isakson is quick to credit Berkeley 
officials with now seeing the need to sup- 
port a shelter for homeless youth. “I think 
they’re making a big effort right now to 
undo years of inactivity on this issue,” she 
said. “They’re fighting years and years of 
inertia in dealing with street youth, and I 
think they’re making some good inroads 
and they’re really talking about it.” 

‘Rev. Isakson said that Mayor Tom 
Bates and Berkeley City Councilmembers 
Linda Maio and Dona Springs have been 
“very helpful” and have attended YEAH’s 
fundraising events. She had special praise 
for Stephen Barton and Jay Nicoloff of 
the Berkeley Housing Department. 

“Jay Nicoloff has been very support- 
ive. Steve Barton has been tremendous,” 
Isakson said. “He’s been very helpful 
right from the beginning, realizing how 
important it was for us to have the shelter. 


And they wanted a group of people with 


humanitarian interests in Berkeley to vol- 
unteer and get together and do this.” 

This year, the City of Berkeley gave 
YEAH $15,000 to help fund its shelter 
program for the four-month period. 

Leyden said she found the Berkeley 


Housing Department “totally responsive — 


110 percent.” Meeting with them was like 
“preaching to the converted,” she said. “I 
think that they are really passionate about 
wanting to solve this problem of homeless 
youth. They see this as a problem for 
Berkeley, and they see it as totally solvable. 
They don’t want to just move the youth out, 
like some cities; they actually want to make 
sure they get the services they need to move 
on with their lives, and they’re really quite 
committed to that.” 
In the four months from December 1, 
2003, to March 31, 2004, the YEAH pro- 
gram provided a total of more than 4,000 
shelter-nights for 44 different women and 
136 different men, ages 18-25. This means 
that a high percentage of the estimated 
overall population of homeless youth in 
Berkeley is going through the shelter. 
When the shelter is open, said Leyden, 
there is “a huge reduction in the ticketing 


‘by police that happens up on Telegraph 
_ Avenue.” Also, Leyden added, the two day- © 


time drop-in centers that serve youth in 
Berkeley — Jubi’s Spot and the Chaplaincy 
to the Homeless — report that they “can 
actually do their job because the kids don’t 
come in there tired. They come in there 


after having slept all night. So the city offi- 
cials see it as a complete win-win.” 
NEED FOR A YEAR-ROUND SHELTER 


The YEAH founders say they have a 
burning desire to create a year-round shel- 
ter for homeless youth. They intend to 
appeal to the City of Berkeley and to dif- 
ferent funders for more money to hire 
more staff to run the shelter longer, and to 
build in more support services. 

“The need has always been for a year- 
round shelter,” Leyden said. “It doesn’t 
matter if the weather is nice; if they don’t 
have a place to sleep, then they can’t do 
anything during the day and they’re stuck 
in the cycle. We always wanted to do it 
24/7 and 365 days a year. It’s desperately 
needed, because we don’t want these kids 
to be homeless adults 10 years from now. 
We want to solve it now.” 

Leyden said that each young person they 
have sheltered needs his or her own individ- 
ual plan to overcome the factors that result 
in homelessness. “It’s going to take two or 


- three years for each kid,” she said, “and 


then I think we’ll see a difference. I think 
we’ll have kids who can actually get back 
to being more productive with their lives 
and fulfill their dreams.” 

Adrianne Bank asked the homeless 
youth if the shelter was needed year- 
round. “They said as soon as the Spring 
comes and we become more visible, the 
cops start hassling us. It’s better to get a 
safe night’s sleep where we can sleep the 
whole night than have to be rousted out 
two or three times each night and be wor- 
rying about that all the time. So they were 
saying, ‘Please stay open year-round.” 

- Bank said that the YEAH planners now 
have a five-year vision of what the City of 
Berkeley should do for young people on the 
street. They are calling for an integrated set 
of services with people in each of the ser- 
vice areas who understand the developmen- 
tal issues of adolescence. “They are as 
much like youth everywhere as they are 
like homeless people,” Bank explained. 
“They’re the intersect of youth and home- 
lessness. People really need to understand 
that when being involved with them.” 

“We would like a coordinated system of 


social services and medical services avail- - 


able to them. We would like a coordinated 
set of activities which give them some 
sense of their abilities, skills and talents. 
And we would like to organize adult allies 
who could help along the way as ombuds- 
men or mentors or case managers. We think 


the combination of adult allies, youth-ori- 


ented activities which will grab them and 
interest them and give them a direction to 


go, and a whole set of coordinated social - place and the pets were around. 


services might be the combination that 
could move them off the streets.” 

The YEAH program has already found 
some very dedicated “adult allies.” Bank 
coordinates, trains and recruits volunteers. 
YEAH had about 40 regular volunteers all 
winter. They need about four people on. 
site every night because 40-50 youth and 
five to seven dogs are a lot to manage. 

Leyden places great emphasis on com- 
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munity involvement. She said, “There are 
a lot of people in Berkeley who really, 
really care about wanting to make a dif- 
ference and can’t stand walking past 
another person on the street and not 
knowing what to do. We are trying to gal- 


‘vanize that spirit in Berkeley, because 


Berkeley does have that kind of spirit. We 
want to try to get them engaged in advo- 
cating and showing up.and mentoring and 
teaching and learning.” 


A steadfast group of volunteers has : 


become indispensable to the work. “We 
have amazing things like a group of three 


~women who call themselves the Monday 


Night Team,” Leyden said. “They come 
every Monday night and they love each 
other and they have very specific jobs set 
up for themselves. One woman stays 
home all Monday, cooks all day for the 
kids, brings a huge pot of food, and they 
serve the kids. And the three people that 
volunteer on Monday split the costs of 
that meal! And one of them always sleeps 
over. They say, ‘We’re the best team of 
the week.’ They have like their own little 
culture and they just love it. One of the 
women told me last night, ‘Well, this is 
the highlight of my week. I just feel like 
I’m making such a difference.’” 

Volunteers spend time with the youth 
from 8-10 p.m. at night, bring and prepare 
food, shop for the kids, and drive them 
places. They donate clothing and bedding 
and also drop off pet food. People come in 
to do poetry workshops, drama and medi- 
tation groups. Speakers talk about recov- 
ery programs and job programs. 

Rev. Isakson said, “Over 50 volunteers 
from the Community Impact organization 
came in and painted and made masks with 
the kids and did all sorts of great projects. 
Someone comes in and says they’d like to 
do African drumming tonight; and another 
woman just heard about us and wants to 
cook a Thai meal for the kids.” 

Adrianne Bank tried to explain the 
sense of rightness she has felt in her work 
with YEAH. It has something to do with 


overcoming alienation and replacing it 


with a new-found sense of community. 
Bank said, “My enduring memory is 
one of the coldest, rainiest nights in 
Berkeley. We had an overflow crowd — 
kids sitting at the piano playing a song, a 
bunch of guys at one table playing cards, 
and some volunteers who’d brought in 


‘board games and they were sitting around 
playing. There were other people watch- 
ing television. And I thought, you know, 
this looks like a grungy college dorm, 
~ because the bedding was spread out and 


people’s belongings were all over the 


“Tt had this mellow kind of lovely com- 
munity feel. I knew it was a bit romantic of 
me to read into this any more than a good 
moment; but it was just a kind of picture of 
what could happen with these kids whose 
daytime life is so difficult and tiresome and 
hassled and frustrating. To think that they 
could have a little bit of nighttime respite in 
this way was very reassuring.” 
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by Mark States 
Still think of Larry Porter sometimes. 


like Zsa Zsa Gabor wore mink furs, - 


Mostly with a smile, and he’d say hello, 
never much ask for anything. 

This was the late 1980s. 

One day his name was in the papers, 
shot to death on ML King Way, 

a bystander said the shooter felt dissed 
cuz Larry walked by him in a crowd, 
all Larry said was hello to the guy. 
Some months later a shopkeeper 

told me who Larry was. 

I hadn’t known his name. 


ENOUGH IS ENOUGH. 
For a moment the named yet forgotten 
became faces again, 


There is too much death on our streets. 
There is no sense to be made, 
only tears. 


For Gilberto Novoa 
(1952-2004) 

by Anna Sears 

When the alarm went off 

he got out of bed in the dark 
kissed the woman 

still the Rose he married at nineteen 
and walked down to the corner to wait 
for a ride across a bridge. 


He lives over there now 
in the peace he showed 
to everyone here. 


said his cousin. 


ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 


With a ratty blanket draped over his shoulders 


wandering down Grand Avenue, just walking. 


Today the Oakland Tribune headlines bolded: 


their pictures calling out from beyond the grave: 
THIS WAS ME — DON’T FORGET ME! 


I think of Larry Porter again, and weep. 


Gilberto Novoa was stabbed to death at 5:20 a.m. on 
February 23, 2004, while waiting for a ride to the East 
Bay to work on a construction job. He is survived by 
his wife Rosa, his son Dennis, and many other relatives | 
and friends. “He never had a problem with nobody,” 


by Dianna Gwinn 


Blood on the leaves 
Blood on the root** 


* African-American spiritual 


Shopping Carts and Homeless Culture 


from page eight 


dants of the gleaners of ancient times. 
A RESILIENT CULTURE 


Most important, the huge, surging 
mass of homeless people who reside in 
our inner cities have established a culture 
that is proving remarkably resilient in the 
face of the unrelenting, intense efforts to 
eliminate it via the use of a host of restric- 
tive, punitive laws and policies. 

Homeless people who hope to survive 
the grim culling process that each member 
of their culture is subjected to on a daily 
basis must master several kinds of skills. 
One of their most important skill sets 
requires mastery of the various modes of 
recycling trash, garbage and the intermittent 
compassion of the inattentive, overfed, 
wasteful sectors of mainstream society. 

They must also develop an understand- 
ing of when, where and how to obtain and 
use shopping carts. One of the best repre- 
sentative examples of the critical impor- 
tance of shopping carts to contemporary 
urban homeless culture can be viewed early 
in the mornings just before dawn on the 
largely deserted streets that lead to major 
recycling centers for bottles and cans. 

Caravans of forlorn men with bent 
backs and straining muscles wend their 


way silently through the dark streets 


toward the recycling centers. Some of the 
men push single shopping carts, and oth- 
ers string together two or three carts, each 
one filled with items that have been dis- 
carded as nearly worthless by those who 
reside on the favored side of the social 
and economic barriers that separate win- 
ners from losers. 


As the sun rises, the cold, damp air 
sends silent shivers through the straining 
bodies. of the contemporary gleaners of 
bottles and cans. Instead of potatoes, car- 
rots, onions and stray grains of wheat, 
cor or rice, they have gleaned cartloads 
of trashed recyclables that can be 
redeemed for a few dollars. 

Now, the homeless turn their use of 
shopping carts to other purposes. Personal 
goods that have been stashed in cubby- 
holes and street-side hideaways are 
reclaimed and stacked high in the carts, 
which are used the rest of the day in much 
the same manner as mainstream people 
use automobiles and SUVs. 

Sometimes the carts are used to trans- 
port crippled friends, or companeros who 
are too drunk, or too high, or too tore 
down from bad drugs and worse food to 
navigate on their feet. Some homeless 
people catch naps while piled in their 
shopping carts, and others use their carts 
to cradle pets. 

From time to time, irate mainstreamers 
launch campaigns to control the use of 
shopping carts, each of which is stolen 
property. But to little avail, and this will 
probably continue to be the case until the 
United States experiences some form of 
transforming revolution in its social and 
economic policies. 

The reasons why are interesting. 

CONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION 

Shopping carts emerged in this society 
as symbols of wealth. They were initially 
used in luxury department stores, and then 
in the large, modern supermarkets that 
replaced the small, neighborhood-based, 
mom-and-pop grocery stores from which 


WERE YOU THERE? 


Were you there when they killed Dalal Al-Sabagh? 

Were you there when they shot her in the head and stomach? - 
Oh! Sometimes it causes me to retch and vomit. 

Were you there when they murdered the mother of three? 


Were you there when her children screamed in terror? 
Were you there on March 9, 2004, a day I’ll remember? 
Oh! Sometimes it causes me to rage and tremble. 

Were you there when they killed Dalal Al-Sabagh, age 23? 


Mahalia Jackson’s sweet sorrowful voice echoes in my ear. 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 

Were you there when they nailed him to the tree? 

Were you there when they laid him in the tomb?* 


The plaintive wail of Billie Holiday reverberates in my heart. 
Southern trees bear strange fruit 


Were you there when they killed Dalal aaa 


** Lyrics by. Abel Meeropol (aka Lewis Allen): 


In memory of six adults and five children killed on May 13, 1985, by 
the Philadephia police at the MOVE House in Philadelphia. 


Art by Joy DeStefano 


most U.S. citizens purchased their food 
and many household goods before chains 
and franchises began to dominate urban 
commerce. : 

Customers in stores that featured shop- 
ping carts were encouraged to purchase 
more than they could carry in two hands. 
They were urged to load up, get more and 
reward themselves via increased con- 
sumption of every sort. 

Slowly, inexorably, the culture was 
transformed. Many people, tens of mil- 
lions in fact, began to see themselves as 
consumers. Moreover, they: bought into 
the notion that grand, conspicuous con- 
sumption was a sign that one was prosper- 
ous, attractive, virtuous and successful. 

The process of transforming the core of 
mainstream society in the United States into 
a thoughtless mass committed to wasteful, 
excessive consumption, has proven to be 
extremely profitable to the corporate sector. 
The elimination of mom-and-pop type busi- 
nesses and downtown shopping areas in 


small cities are some of the most notable 


results of that transformation. 

The constantly expanding volume of 
garbage, trash and barely used products 
discarded in our highly wasteful, con- 
sumer society has become a primary 
source of sustenance for inner-city home- 
less people. 

Dumpster diving in the rear of huge 
supermarkets, or harvesting half-eaten 
meals from the trash cans of luxury 
restaurants and hotels provide far more 
easy pickings for those who are perpetual- 
ly hungry than the dirt-covered produce 
gleaned by the ancient ancestors of con- 
temporary homeless people. 

As far as shopping carts are concerned, 
they have proven as much a godsend for 
contemporary inner-city homeless people 


WHY AM I NOT ONE? 
by Peter Sandholdt 


Seeing — students — people 
with great potential 
Open doors for them — to them 


Why am I not one? 


Is it the color of my skin 
My creed — nationality — ancestry — 
personality — attitude 


Lack of incentive 
Poor hygiene — education 


Is it I don't fit the image you have created 
in your shallow little mind 


Will you only know I am alive if I threaten you 
or someone? 


Is this the only way you can feel my hurt — 
my hunger — my poor health — my needs 


Wake up!!!and listen!! !to the voice in the wilderness 
Listen to the whispers of the wind 
Hear and respond to the cries of the earth © 


'!!!For you are the cause of these cries!!!! 


Julius, a high school student, wrote a poem called "Not One" 
which talked of violence. The teacher reported his poem to the 
police. Julius was arrested and incarcerated for a long period 
without charges while he was examined to determine his men- 
tal stability. This could not happen in America? It did. 


THIRTY-SIX 
by Peter Sandholdt 


The me I never know until 
Until the first day of spring 
Until that Saturday at 12:05 p.m. 
Until on the shore of Lake Merritt 
Until blinded by a bright light 
Until cold air engulfed me 
Until hit on my backside 
Causing tears to come to my eyes 
Crying out in pain 
| Until they washed the blood from my pedy 
| Wrapped me in a warm blanket. 
~ | Until they laid me beside a lady | 
‘| Until they said, "Here is your mother." 
And became the me I know. | 


as was the wheel for ancient societies pre- 
viously dependent on animals to haul the 
essentials of life. 

Recognizing that they were being pro- 
vided a cultural implement of immense 
utility, shortly after shopping carts 
became ubiquitous in locales where mass 
commerce is conducted, homeless people 
began to liberate them and use them for 
their own purposes. __ 

Given the fact that they are virtually 
indestructible, shopping carts are particular- _ 
ly well suited to the needs of urban home- 
less people. Because they have wheels, they 
can be used to move heavy loads over long 
distances with relative ease. Moreover, no 
great loss is incurred if one’s shopping cart 
loses a wheel, or is stolen. When such prob- 
lems occur, a viable replacement can be 
quickly secured in the vicinity of the near- 
est supermarket. 

Maybe the most important thing to be 
understood about all this is the fact that 
homeless people who use shopping carts 
have won a truce of sorts with mainstream 
society. This is largely due to the fact that 
any effort to eliminate the use of shopping 
carts by the homeless is bound to fail 
because there are too many shopping carts 
and too many homeless people. 

Furthermore, the mainstreamers can’t 
afford to send even a fraction of the 
homeless people who. liberate shopping 
carts to jail or prison because doing so 
would prove too expensive. 

Finally, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the culture of homeless people, which 
is largely based on their ability to subsist 
on the garbage and refuse of mainstream 
society, will be with us for years, if not 
generations, to come. 

The same is probably true for liberated 
shopping carts. 
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Poor Leonard’s Almanack 


Aphorisms by Leonard Roy Frank 


STREET SPIRIT 


100 SOUL BITES 


1. A friend in deed is a friend indeed. 


2. A watch without a watchmaker is more 
believable than a creation without a Creator. 


3. An ounce of wisdom is worth more than a 
pound of knowledge; an ounce of vision is 
worth more than a pound of wisdom. 


4. At Sinai’s summit there’s room for 
everyone who makes the climb. 


5. Beaten paths lead nowhere. ' 


6. Being hungry and free is no more pos- 
sible than being ignorant and free. 


7. Better works without faith than faith 
without works. 


8. Better ten enemies outside your house 
than one enemy inside your house; better 
ten enemies inside your house than one 
enemy inside your head. 


9. Burdens well born weigh no less: they 


_ just seem to. 


10. Business before pleasure, pleasure 


before study, study before reflection, 
reflection before meditation. 


11. Children thrive when parents set 
before them increasingly difficult, but 
always meetable, challenges. 


12. Conditional love is no love at all. 


13. Conscience can’t be compromised 


_ without being imperiled. 
14. Courage is the Sand out of which all |. ; 
' other virtues grow. 222! x fives er Fes? 


15, Freedom without equality is better 
_ than equality without freedom. 


16. Friends feel each other’s joys and sor- 


_ tows as their own. 


17. God is one in all; all are one in God. 


18. Good thoughts elevate deeds; good 
deeds elevate thoughts. 


19. History records God’s progress in 
bringing Himself to birth in His chosen 
species. . 

20. Honest criticism is the highest praise. 


21. Human nature isnot a set condition 


but an evolving process. 


22. Humanity is in the horse-and-buggy 
stage of its spiritual development. — 


23. Ideology follows interests. 
24. If love isn’t the answer, there is none. 


25. Imagine a sea as deep as the universe 
is wide: imagine God’s love as that sea. 


26. In terms of greatness, God is to the uni- 
verse as the universe is to a speck of dust. 


27. Individuals who don’t accept their place 
in the social order piss off those who do. 


28. Interests are negotiable; values aren’t. 


29. Justice is the way to peace; virtue is 
the way to happiness; kindness is the way 
to love. 


30. Love grows best in the soil of liberty. - 


31. May your body leave your soul before 
your soul leaves your body. 


32. Mistakes are for learning from. 
33. Moderation in everything but virtue. 


34. Much knowledge, much pride; much 
wisdom, much humility. 


35. Nothing is more incredible than the 
truth. 


36. Objectivity varies inversely to self- 
interest. 


37. Only the forgiving are forgiven. 


38. Paths clear before those who know 
where they’re going and are determined to 
get there. 


39. Political freedom and economic free- 
dom are interdependent. 


40. Politics and science beat the path reli- 
gion walks on. 


41. Politics drives diplomacy and eco- 
nomics drives politics. : 


~ 42. Poverty shames the rich more than it 


shames the poor. 
43. Preparedness heralds opportunity. 


44. Principles make good servants but poor 
masters: let them guide but never rule. 


45. Progress which does not carry every- 
one forward is an illusion. 


46. Redemption begins with remembrance 
and is completed with repentance, right- 
eousness, and reconciliation. 


47. Responsibility is the bridge to freedom. 
48. Self-trust is the wellspring of courage. 


49. Short of quitting, there’s no such thing 
as defeat. 


50. Some look upon the world’s evil and 
ask, How could there be a God? Others 


:  leok-upen the world’s good and ask, How.. - 


could there not be? 


51. Successful teachers are surpassed by 
their pupils. 


52. Swords will be beaten into plowshares 
only after hearts of stone are transformed 
into hearts of flesh. 


53. The acid test of every act: does it or 
doesn’t it further the common interest. 


54. The aim of nonviolent political action 


- 1s not the defeat of one’s opponents but 


reconciliation with them, not the govern- 
ment’s overthrow but its transformation. 


55. The body is either the temple of the 
soul or its prison. 


56. The direction of progress is inside out. 


57. The enlightened are involved without 
being attached. 


58. The heaviest chains are inside. 


59. The highest form of love is joyful ser- 
vice. 


60. The less government, the more freedom. 


61. The mainstays of self-respect are self- 
discipline, achievement and virtue. 


62. The measure of understanding is com- 
passion: the measure of love is forgiveness. 


63. The old society is all but dead: the 
new one, all but born. 


64. The path to enlightenment is strewn 
with deeds of lovingkindness. 


65. The power gained over others is the 
power lost over ourselves. 


66, The proper aim of education is to 
make virtue habitual. 

67. The rule with problems is to deal with 
them before they deal with us. 

68. The truth is paradoxical and logical by 
turns. 


69. Their faith is small who sacrifice rea- 


son to it. 


70. There are limits to God’s power but 
not to Hislove. — 


~ 71. There aré masters, there are slaves — 


and then there are the free. 


72. There are silences that speak louder 
than words. 


73. There are three kinds of deceivers: 
fools, those who deceive themselves but 
not others; knaves, those who deceive _ 
others but not themselves; and philoso- 
phers, those who deceive both themselves 
and others. 


74. There is a universal moral law, obedi- 
ence to which is freedom. 


75. There’s much more to goodness than 
the avoidance of evil. 


76. They are well taught who become 
their own teachers. 


77. Those who don’t know talk; those 
who know do. 


78. Those who prefer victory to peace will 
have neither. 


79. Till all are free, no one is free: one 
bound, all bound. 


80. Unshared blessings are a curse. 


81. Vanity has made more martyrs than 
has truth. : 


82. Virtue invites grace. 


83. Virtue lends itself to every good cause 
but sells itself to no cause however good. 


84. War is almost as stupid as it is evil. 


85. We are all potentially the fulfillment 
of God’s impossible dream. 


86. We are both the instruments and bene- 
ficiaries of God’s mercy. 


87. We are God’s redeemers no less than 
He is ours. 


88. We are shaped by the future as well as 
by the past. 


89. We are strong only in so far as we are 
open to the truth. 


Conscience can’t be compromised without being imperiled. 


We best advance our principles by living up to them. 
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90. We best advance our principles by liv- 
ing up to them. 


91. We learn from intelligence that intelli- 
gence is not enough. mee: 
92. We make the most of our lives by liv- 
ing each day as though it were our last. 


93. We reach the light not by turning back 
from the darkness, but by going through it. 


94. We will know we have arrived at our 
destination when our worst enemies have 
joined the circle of our closest friends. 


95. Well understood is well said. 


96. Were not God seeking us, we would 
not find Him. 


97. What we’ ve lost is less important than 
what we do with what’s left. 


98. What’s an earth for, but to make a 
heaven of. 


_ 99. When each is ready, the other arrives. 


100. Why not give love a chance? We’ve 
tried everything else. 

ORK RK RK KR KK OK 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary (1998. This 
year Random House published his Freedom: 
Quotes and Passages from the World’s 
Greatest Freethinkers and 5 gift books titled 
Inspiration, Love, Money, Wisdom, and Wit, 
each subtitled The Greatest Things Ever Said. 


Life Reflections 
by Anthony Brewer 


1. It doesn’t matter 
how much money 
you have in your 
pocket, but how 
much love you have 
in your heart. 


2. You might be 
going through a storm 

in your life right now 
but with faith you will 
come out in the sunshine. 
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Outrage Over Oakland’s Nuisance Eviction Law 


from page one 


cerned that landlords would be forced to 
evict their tenants based on mere hearsay 
from the police or other neighbors.” 

The City Hall meeting on March 16 
was packed with a loud, energetic crowd 
that repeatedly chanted, “No On N-E-O,” 
before the vote took place. City 


Councilmember Ignacio De La Fuente - 


threatened on several occasions to chase 
everyone out of the chamber if they con- 
tinued their chants. Some were removed 
from the council chambers by the police 
as the evening wore on. 

At least 35 speakers signed up to voice 
support or opposition to the NEO; by far, 
the majority of speakers were opposed to 


the NEO. Many represented progressive 


organizations on behalf of the renters, 
while others represented landlords or dif- 
ferent Neighborhood Crime Prevention 
Councils, known as the NCPCs. 

Landlord Sylvester Grisbey addressed 
the council, saying, “I support the NEO 
because it will save me money, and help 
clean up the community. It cost me 


$2,000 to evict a drug dealer from my - 


property, and the NEO gives landlords the 
opportunity to have the power.” 

Indeed, the NEO gives landlords the 
power to get around well-established 
renter’s protections, and it also subsidizes 
evictions in the process. Under the NEO, 
Oakland subsidizes the removal of renters 
for landlords. The designated case manag- 
er and the City Attorney’s Office will 
administratively collect the evidence used 
against the renters. They will create files 
on renters from a source of snitches and 
information provided by the police or 
public agencies, and may freely offer the 
files to landlords evicting their renters. 

The NEO is discriminatory. If a group 
of people are arrested for drug-related 
activity, only the renters or children of 
renters are picked out and targeted by the 
NEO, while the children of homeowners 
do not have to fear being evicted if they’ re 
suspected of illegal drug-related activity. 
It is class warfare to the extreme. 

Oakland’s version of the NEO is much 
more draconian than the version used in 
Los Angeles. Records show that most 
renters served eviction notices under the 
NEO in Los Angeles never bothered to 
fight the eviction and left after receipt of. 
eviction notices. 

Oakland officials tried to calm the 
fears of critics and claimed that only 190 
people were evicted last year under the 
NEO in Los Angeles, but failed to point 
out that it only applies to drug-related 
arrests in L.A. Oakland’s NEO version 
applies to those that may never be arrest- 
ed, cited or charged with anything. 

According to Eric Moses, spokesman for 


the Los Angeles City Attorney’s Office, . 


eviction proceedings under their NEO do 
not begin until they make an arrest. Last 
year, 1,300 eviction notices were served by 
Los Angeles, according to Moses. 

The Nuisance Eviction Ordinance is the 
latest scheme by Oakland officials to scape- 
goat the city’s renters as criminals, yet no 
evidence was presented at the council meet- 
ing to back up their assertions. 

The NEO is the newest law being used 
to weaken or demolish a well-established 
body of state and local renter’s protections 
that have been agreed upon in the terms of 
leases and month-to-month rental agree- 
ment for renters in commercial properties, 
condominiums and apartments. 

It is another part of the master plan to 
gentrify Oakland on behalf of the mon- 
eyed interests that have corrupted the bal- 
ance of power in favor of realtors, land- 
lords, bankers and developers. 

Ever since Measure EE, Oakland’s Just 
Cause eviction law, went into effect on 
December 27, 2002, the Oakland City 


Council has moved as quickly as possible 
to weaken eviction protections and rent 
control for one reason or another. 
Underlying ‘all the different reasons 
used to attack renter’s protections, a June 
10, 2003, city staff report gets to the heart 
of the matter. The staff report covers the 
subject of properties that become exempt 
from renter’s protections. The report con- 
cludes that properties may be sold at a 
higher premium after becoming exempt 
from renter’s protections because it allows 


purchasers to qualify for higher loans 


based upon the increased cash flow at 
those properties, which in turn increases 
the sales price of the properties. 

As stated in the NEO Summary signed 
by Councilmember Larry Reid, in part it 
is being sold to the public as an economic 


Council (NCPC) member Gloria Jeffrey 
said, “I represent the MacArthur NCPC and 
we have a bunch of neighborhood commit- 
tees, groups, citizen bands, and NCPCs col- 
lecting evidence. That’s what we’ve been 
doing. We are on the streets, we’re the ones 
that are filling up books and books and 
books, and are taking pictures of criminal 
activities happening out on the streets.” 

Councilmember Jean Quan insulted the 
community by stating that people should 
have read the ordinance before speaking 
out against it. Quan then lamented that she 
knows people in the NCPCs that are being 
threatened for their activities (snitching on 
neighbors). She mentioned a woman she 
knows in the NCPC that had people show 
up on her porch to intimidate her family; 
and added that someone else in the NCPC 
had a daughter threatened in the laundry 
room of their building by a neighbor. 


‘The NEO, as it’s currently written, permits eviction without 
conviction — and without an appeals process. With little due 
process, evictions could be initiated by a disgruntled neigh- 


bor or, in the case of landlords, for financial gain,’ 
— Vivian Lee and Sitara Nieves of Critical Resistance 


reason to positively impact the value of 
Oakland neighborhoods by evicting 
renters that may be accused of illegal 
drug-related activity. _ ; 

A search of the records show that vio- 
lent crime levels in Oakland are down by 
8 percent during the past year. Drug-relat- 


_ed arrests have consistently dropped from 


a high of 11,405 arrests in 1990 to a low 
of under 4,000 arrests during the year 
from February 2003 to February 2004. 
Since 1969, burglary and robbery dropped 
to their lowest levels from 2000 through 
all of 2002. And there is no evidence or 
statistics showing that evicting renters is a 


- deterrent to murder. 
The Oakland Police Department’s Beat - 


Health Unit claims that they have already 
identified 130 locations in Oakland that 
may be targeted as a nuisance once the 
NEO goes into effect. Critics point out 
that if the claims of Police Sgt. Bob 
Crawford, the head of Beat Health, are 
true, the police already have the right to 
arrest people for selling illegal drugs, and 
the NEO is not needed. 

Northern California ACLU staff attor- 
ney Julie Mass told the council, “The lan- 
guage of the ordinance is so vague that 
tenants will not know what they have to 
do to avoid having eviction proceedings 
brought against them. You don’t actually 
have to be engaged in illegal drug activi- 
ty, you only have to have activity that 
usually accompanies drug activity in order 
to say you have a drug-related nuisance. 
So, people not involved in drug activity 
could get caught up by this ordinance. 

“People that are not creating a nui- 
sance, but may be dealing with a drug 
addiction in the privacy of their own 
apartment are also included in this ordi- 
nance, and the ACLU urges the council to 
vote against the NEO.” 

The NEO takes away well-established 
renter’s protections, and even goes so far 
as to offer cover for wrongful evictions, 
because Section J of the law says evic- 
tions are deemed to be done in good faith. 


The latest version of the NEO offers one 


new exception: If the tenant being evicted 
can prove that the landlord withheld evi- 
dence showing their innocence, then the 
tenant may have the right to sue the land- 
‘lord for a wrongful eviction. 

Adam Gold of Just Cause Oakland 
denounced the NEO before the council 
vote took place. He said, “We’re tired of 
the council carting out these Trojan horse 
ordinances that hurt the tenants. We can’t 
put our faith in an ordinance that can be 
used to abuse the rights of Oakland’s 
renters and we oppose the NEO.” 

Neighborhood Crime Prevention 


Rose Braz of Critical Resistance said, 
“We just heard from a woman talking 
about neighbors snitching out on each 
other. This ordinance relies on neighbors 
snitching out each other to be effective! It 
turns people in communities against one 
another. Homelessness does not build 
safer communities. Housing is not easy to 
find in Oakland, and you need to create 
more access to housing instead of creating 
more homelessness with the NEO.” 

Councilmember Nancy Nadel said the 
ordinance does nothing to affect the prob- 


- lems of poverty that force people into 


criminal activity just to survive, and that 
all it does is punish them. 

Steve Edrington, lobbyist of the Rental 
Housing Association of Northern Alameda 
County, said, “I support the NEO, and if 
you’re causing trouble in Oakland, you 
gotta go! Not every one deserves the right 
to have protections in Oakland.” 

Jonah Zern, a school teacher and mem- 
ber of the Education Not Incarceration 
(ENI) Coalition, said, “Closing schools 
and kicking people out of their homes is 
the same issue. Listen to the message of 
the ENI. We’re asking for social pro- 
grams for our community. We’re asking 
you to create an inclusive community, not 
a divisive community that kicks out the 
poor for the well-being of the wealthy.” 


. At times, thunderous applause came 


from the packed chamber as one speaker 
after another denounced the NEO. 
Councilman De La Fuente appeared to do 
his best to frustrate some of the speakers 
or use up their time to antagonize them. 

Judy Appel from the Drug Policy 
Alliance was cut short by De La Fuente 
several times as she said, “This problem 
cannot be solved through a law that is 
fraught with constitutional and statutory 
pitfalls, and the Drug Policy Alliance 
opposes the NEO.” The crowd yelled out 
in a roar several times, saying, “let her 
speak!” when De La Fuente tried to stop 
her in midstream. 

Olivia Prater of the Black Student 
Union at Laney College said, “I feel that 
this is a conservative Jim Crow law, and I 
also feel that the school system is a con- 
servative Jim Crow program. People need 
a good education and you should consider 
that, because now I see all of you with 
white sheets over your head.” 

Members of the City Council appeared 
to be unmoved from their position, even 
though the majority of speakers 
denounced the NEO and rose in opposi- 
tion to this law that appeared to be pro- 
moting homelessness as a means of solv- 
ing Oakland’s problems. Councilmember 
Jane Brunner had abstained on the NEO 


during the February 17th vote, yet 
changed her stand and came around to 
support it this time around. 

Jorge Aguilar of the Eviction Defense 
Center said, “It is unconscionable! It’s 
unfair to tenants, overly broad, and likely 
to be unconstitutional.” 

“T think this is awful public policy,” 
said Sitara Nieves. Nieves, who has a 
bachelor’s degree in Comparative 
Religions, is one of the organizers from 
Critical Resistance who helped to fill up 
the council chambers with people oppos- 
ing the NEO. “This will make Oakland 
less safe, and it’s not a solution to 
Oakland’s drug wars,” said Nieves. 

In contrast to many others, Michael 
Collins vilified Oakland tenants by say- 
ing, “The residents of thé Oaks Hotel are 
all prostitutes, pimps and drug addicts, 
and everyone should drive over to 15th 
and Jefferson streets to see all the action 
happening over there.” 

Like a pit bull ready for a fight, Layla 
Montarch marched up to the podium and 
said, “I represent a lot of neighborhoods 
and I do a lot of work in this area of drug 
abatement. Evidence is coming from my 
neighbor people who are out there with log 
sheets and cameras to record the activities. 


We’re not going to have drug dealers any- _ 


more in Oakland,” she concluded, as she 
swaggered away from the podium like an 
angry drill sergeant with a bad hangover. 

“T live in a neighborhood with drugs 
and criminal activity,” said Demetria 
McCain-Higgins. She exclaimed that she 
has relatives that have fallen into the 
hands of those dealing drugs and has had 
friends that have been improperly arrest- 
ed, tried and convicted, and she opposes 
the NEO. “I’m against the NEO because I 
understand from reading it that it’s 
fraught with problems,” she said. “You’re 
the government and you only get one bite, 
and you don’t get two bites. Let the crimi- 
nal justice system take its course. If the 
tenant gets arrested they have a fifth 
amendment right, but you want them to 
defend themselves in an administrative 
setting. This is only going to throw people 
on the streets, and not solve any safety 
issues. Vote no on the NEO.” 

Periodically, De La Fuente would start 
calling out names of speakers, and then he 
would go back to interrupting them as the 
clock quickly ticked by, and the crowd 
would start up again with another chant 
saying, “No On N-E-O, No On N-E-O.” | 

Dorsey Nunn had his turn and said, “I 
oppose the NEO because there’s not any 
real evidence and it’s based on allegations 
and not convictions: You’re getting ready 
to deny people housing in Oakland with- 
out having a conviction! This is outra- 
geous behavior, and will push people of 
color out of Oakland.” - 

Linda Evans from All Of Us Or None 
said, “We are an organization of people 
coming out of prison. We know we have to 
fight for our rights because on every front 
we are being subjected to terrible discrimi- 
nation. I think that the NEO is just one 
more example of that kind of discrimina- 
tion. It allows people to be evicted because 
of an arrest, because of hearsay, and it is 
unacceptable for people trying to integrate 
themselves back into their communities and 
families. I think you should seriously con- 
sider opposing this ordinance.” 

The Oakland City Council has been try- 
ing to sell the NEO as a tool needed to pro- 
tect renters from criminals in their midst, 
but not even one tenant showed up to speak 
in support of the NEO. 

John Murcko of the Eviction Defense 
Center stirred up the crowd with his fiery 
indignation: “This law is a sham! The 
source of the problem most tenants live 
with is not crime. It’s the condition they 
live under. I’ve represented thousands of 
tenants, and they’re exposed to rats and 
roaches, leaky roofs and sewers backing up 


See Nuisance Eviction Law page 19 
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home for many who have been hospital- 
ized. After release from a hospital, some 
are considered cured, not disabled any 
more, so their SSI funds are cut off: yet 


_ there may be no work the person is able to 


do, and homelessness is the result. 

If the person has become disabled, it 
may be months before their application is 
approved and they begin receiving dis- 
ability checks. If they do finally receive 
these meager benefits, they must also find 
someone who will rent to them for the 
small amount they can pay. Not all people 
on the streets have disability supplemental 
checks; in fact, most have only what is put 
in their hand each day from passers-by. 

Brother Malcolm was able to sell 
Street Spirit newspapers on this corner of 
Telegraph Avenue for six or seven years. 
Wind, rain, hot sun, cold chills, and recur- 
ring cancer never deterred him from earn- 
ing whatever he could toward having a 
place to stay. But he was not always able 


to make enough to supplement his disabil- . 


ity benefits enough to pay rent. 
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A Soul Survivor on the Streets of Berkeley 


One night, someone found him sleep- 
ing on the street, and told him where he 
could rent a basement room for $400 per 
month, although it had no cooking facili- 
ties. It was on a bus line, very important 
for a person who cannot go far by rolling 
a hand-worked wheelchair. Finally, he 
was warm and out of the elements, and 


nearby restaurants which represent every 
culture’s bounty of fragrances and flavors, 
because Berkeley, and especially these 
few blocks along Telegraph Avenue lead- 
ing into the University of California, is 
one of the most concentrated, intense, and 
potent pockets of generous creative 
lifestyles to be found in any city. 

Near the Center for Independent 
Living at 2539 Telegraph Avenue, which 


— ee 
His great success in surviving is that he never got bitter, 


never succumbed to anger and despair, never became mean. 
He meets people with a spirit that somehow helps them real- 


ize the goodness in being alive and helping each other. 
nee 


had a bed. People continued to find out 
about his needs. Now at last he had a 
bathroom, and, an ultimate luxury, he was 
promised a cell phone by a benefactor. 
Now Brother Malcolm, survivor, is on 
this same corner almost daily because it is 
his “front yard,” and where he finds his 
support community and his lifestyle. 
People on the street may share with him 
sandwiches, containers of rice and beans, 
and even tastes of exotic fare from the 


Night On The Streets Catholic Worker 


from page six 


he was gone to help make sure the thing 
kept going every week.” _ 

Peter’s daughter and son have both 
helped with serving meals. [See the accom- 
panying article by his daughter, Celsiana 
Warwick, on her work with J.C. Orton.] 

Jeanne Bryant is another longtime asso- 
ciate; she’s been with the program four 
years. Among other things, she goes on the 
Monday night run. She describes what she 
does: “Cook it ahead, pack it up, meet him 
at his house. He gives us the van and off we 
go. I do the cooking here at my house. I 
love the soup run, soup run is great. I like 
being out in the street with people. We hand 
out blankets and ponchos.” 

I asked what attracted her to the pro- 
gram. “I guess I’m happy when I’m 
involved, helping people, doing whatever I 
can do. And it’s not really helping people, I 


from page five 


In a statement through her office, 
| Hancock said that higher education was a 
promise by the state to all Californians in 
order to “realize their full potential.” 
Gov. Schwarzenegger’s proposal “breaks 
that promise,” she said, promising to do 
everything in her power to ensure that 
opportunity. “It is essential that the doors 


ty colleges which have been the most 
affordable and most accessible to the 
most people, are not slammed shut.” _ 
The question, said organizer Paula 
Coil, is how to fund these promises, and 


| she echoed the often-repeated need for 


continuing pressure on legislators to 
make education funding a priority. 
Schwarzenegger was reportedly out of 
town during the rally. He has repeatedly 
acknowledged the pain of cuts, but main- 
tains they are necessary to return the state 


| to fiscal solvency. In contrast, the vehicle 


license fee refunds he insisted on cost the 
state $4 billion. 

Educators are also calling attention to 
“the split,” referring to the apportionment 
of Prop. 98 money between community 
colleges and K-12 schools, which, 
according to the Community College 
League of California, is costing the col- 
leges billions of dollars in lost revenue. 

Private colleges are taking their share 
of cuts, as well. Schwarzenegger plans to 


Governor Schwarzenegger’s Proposed Cuts 


to higher education, especially communi-. 


hate to put it like that. Just getting out there 
and meeting people. And I like to cook a 
lot, so it’s a great outlet for that. I just feel 
good. And you get to know them and they 
become like your friends. And when they 
love the soup, yeah it feels great!” 

Jeanne has gotten some of her friends 
involved in the program. Her most recent 
recruit is Bryan Wong who comes down 
from Santa Rosa every Monday evening to 
help her. He had been wanting to do some- 
thing to help people and couldn’t find any- 
thing in Santa Rosa that doesn’t conflict 
with his work schedule. He notes that Night 
On The Streets is “actually filling a niche 
for the people that have nowhere to go for 
dinner or in the evening.” 

Bryan talks about the people who walk 
by and ignore the homeless in their midst. 
“Maybe they just don’t realize that these 
people are just like you and me. At one 
point they had a good job and now 


reduce the aid available to private college 
applicants by $4,200. They would be eli- 
gible for the same amount as public col- 
lege students, just over $5000, although 
the average tuition is $21,465. The 
income threshold of families eligible for 
aid would decrease from $69,000 to 
$60,000. An anticipated 5,000 students 
will be turned away. 

College funding is turning into a hot- 
button issue at the federal level, too. The 
U.S. House of Representatives is consid- 
ering whether to continue allowing grad- 
uates to consolidate their student loans at 
a fixed, below-market rate of 3 percent 
for up to 30 years, reported the New York 
Times. Major banks and lenders are push- 
ing for variable rates, which reflect inter- 
est rates, potentially making college more 
expensive. 

The recent massive spike in loan con- 
solidation also provoked the House’s 
consideration because subsidizing the dif- 
ference between the actual and fixed 
interest rate can put a significant burden 


on government funds, especially because © 


of the dramatic spike in consolidation 
over the past five years — from $5.3 bil- 
lion in 1998 to $41 billion in 2003. The 
rate has risen so much because tuition 
hikes have outpaced inflation, pushing up 
college costs. According to the article, an 
average college undergraduate leaves 
$19,000 in debt, and $38,000 for gradu- 
ate students. 


has helped to make Berkeley one of the 
most effectively designed cities for people 
with disabilities, Brother Malcolm is 
always visible on the corner in his wheel- 
chair — a constant reminder of what these 
continuous needs are. Passing by this cor- 
ner will usually be someone who knows 
him, someone he can call out to for help 
in getting to a bathroom, or who can be 
counted on to bring him a drink of water. 
Telegraph Avenue is a crossroads 


because of circumstances in their life, 
maybe it could have been some trauma, it 
could have been just the fact that they 
were working in Silicon Valley, or have 
been a fire victim, it could have been any- 
thing. And we don’t know, but the fact is 
that you and I can be out there ourselves. 
I’m just giving back so that hopefully I 
won’ t be out there.” 

One of J.C.’s most recent recruits is 
Frances Emley, who started working with 
him just this past fall. Frances is a peace 
activist from way back, and very engaged 
in community service. She had helped in 
several other food programs but was 
repelled by the attitudes she encountered. 

“I bounced around,” she says, “but I 
could not stand the way some of the 
church people shouted and screamed at 
the people who were coming in to eat. 
People need to be able to come in and sit 
down and eat in peace.” 

She is happy working with J.C. “He 
treats them like people instead. of objects 


to Higher Education 


The March 15th rally was timed to 
coincide with the meeting of the Senate 
Budget Subcommittee, which is in charge 
of the community college budget. 

John Kelsey, 46, said he feels the 
urgency of getting through to legislators. 
“Now is the time,” he said, not in the fall 

wher it will be too late. Kelsey was in 
Sacramento to represent the Extended 
Opportunities and Services Program, 
which helps academically disadvantaged 
groups. 

It’s a personal issue for him. After los- 
ing his job, Kelsey enrolled full-time at 
Vista Community College to formalize 
the expertise he used as a successful 
manager during the Silicon Valley boom 
years. He has been unemployed since 
2001 and “living on air” while he tries to 
make it to UC Berkeley. It has not been 
easy. Now it looks like it’s going to be 
even tougher. Kelsey is confident he’ll 
still make it, but worries about the stu- 
dents who are barely getting by as it is 
and need extra help. 

“Society is like an ecological system,” 
he said. “Its health depends on maintain- 
ing diversity and how well its members 
are educated.” But, he added, the gover- 
nor’s transition team is treating education 
like a “privilege not a right.” At the end 
of the day, “the students are going to suf- 
fet, 


| allow any amendments being pressed by 


where he can be involved in many stimu- 
lating dialogues. He greets students from 
countries all over the globe. He likes to be 
near the pulse of sound of Amoeba’s 
Music and across from Cody’s Bookstore, 
with a view of a street flower-seller who 
displays on the sidewalk a beautiful city 
garden, in vases and other containers. 
Great conversationalists, creators of ideas, 
experiences and dreams frequent these 
corners of Telegraph Avenue. 

Recently, students with film-making tal- 
ents have stopped to talk with Brother 
Malcolm about making a documentary of 
his life. The famous Berkeley mural will be 
not only a relevant background of the histo- 
ty he helped to live and create, but is an 
intrinsic daily part of Brother Malcolm’s 
continuing perspective as a Survivor who 
can see his life as a success story. 

His great success in surviving is that he 
never got bitter, never put out into the 
world hate, never succumbed to destruc- 
tive anger and despair, never became 
mean. He meets people with a spirit that 
adds to their own ability to survive, and 
somehow helps them realize the goodness 
in being alive and helping each other to 
get along, face to face, on the street. 


of scorn.” Going out to serve with him, 
she declares, “is a high for me because 
I’m passionate about the human condi- 
tion. I love meeting the people, interacting 
with them.” She prides herself on remem- 
bering their names. By now, she says she 
knows about 40 percent of them. And she 
is pleased that they really enjoy the food. 

To J.C. Orton, all these people, the 
ones who work with him and the ones 
who share his meals, are “like family.” 

He says, “People figure they have 
value because you care. The care goes 
both ways. You share a situation with 
them about your life, they do the same 
thing. The more you expose yourself, the 
more you gain. Something I’m pretty 
good about — I don’t hold much back. So 
people know I’m just who I am and noth- 
ing special. I guess it helps them along.” 

He might think he’s nothing special, 
but what he does is very special, very 
important and very much appreciated in 
the community. 


Nuisance Eviction Law 
from page 18 


into their homes, and no heat in the win- 
ters. We should be passing laws against 
the landlords for allowing these condi- 
tions to affect the community.” 

Doris Stancil, a former member of the 
Rainbow Push Coalition, said, “If any of 
you really think that the solution to 
Oakland’s problems is to toss our grand- 
children out into the streets when they get 
into trouble and expect the system to take 
care of them, then you’re a damn liar!” 

James Vann of the Oakland Tenants 
Union called the NEO a deliberate plan to 
take away the rights of tenants and their 
eviction protections. At the podium, 
Vann said, “This is bad law. This is terri- 
ble law. It tramples on civil rights. It 
tramples on human rights. It tramples on 
everything we’re supposed to believe in.” 

Councilman Larry Reid refused to 


Councilwoman Nancy Nadel that were 
meant to make the NEO a bit more 
compassionate. All other councilmem- 
bers stepped in line to pass the NEO, 
except for Desley Brooks, who failed to 
appear at the council meeting. 

Once again, the NEO is coming up for 
a vote for its final passage on April 6 at 
Oakland City Hall. Activists are urging 
people to keep hope alive and to keep on 
fighting the NEO until hell freezes over. 


Critical Resistance may be reached at 
(510) 444-0484. 
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After the arrest of a homeless activist, the Move-Along Law is ruled unconstitutional 


ROE 


Four Santa Cruz cops arrest activist Matthew Hartou 


by Becky Johnson 


66 at if,” Santa Cruz City 

Councilmember Cynthia 

Mathews mused, “a musi- 
cian decided to play the same song again 
and again outside of someone’s store?” Her 
offhand comment occurred during a council 
discussion of a vast new array of downtown 
ordinances all addressing “behaviors” on 
Pacific Avenue. These repressive laws were 
not deliberately aimed at criminalizing the 
“status” of being homeless, the City 
Council claimed, but somehow it’s always 
the poor and homeless whose behavior 
earns a citation. 

No one had testified that the repetitive- 
singing-song syndrome had ever hap- 
pened. Even the voluminous chronology 
of Pacific Trading Company’s complaints 
compiled by merchant Anandi Heinrich 
by arrangement with Redevelopment 
Agency analyst Julie Hendee made no 
mention of someone playing the same 
song over and over. 

But in January of 2003, the council 
passed the “Move-Along” law, champi- 
oned by City Councilmembers Porter, 
Mathews, and Rotkin. [See Street Spirit, 
March 2003, “Santa Cruz Liberals Back 
Police Against the Homeless.”’] 

Under the new law, MC 5.43.020(2), a 
musician with an open guitar case, a 
homeless person with a handkerchief on 
the sidewalk seeking spare change, or an 
activist at a table registering voters — all 
had to move along after no more than one 
hour. After an hour, they must move at 
least 100 feet and not return for 24 hours 
with the same “display device.” 

Other provisions of the Downtown 
Ordinances (directed against the homeless, 
but sweeping up street performers and 
political tablers as well, in their need to be 
“content-neutral’”) made 80 percent of even 
the broadest sidewalks on Pacific Avenue 
illegal for traditional street performers, 
needy panhandlers, or political tablers. 

In cities across the country, laws against 
loitering largely have been struck down, as 
the courts have ruled that these laws are so 
vague as to be unconstitutional, and that 
you can’t be arrested for doing nothing. 
What loitering laws still exist have to be 
coupled with a real crime, such as casing a 
bank prior to a robbery or Berkeley’s 1994 
“loitering with intent to sell drugs” ordi- 


‘nance. Still, cities can’t help but think, plot, 
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plan and hope for new laws that can 
remove the people they want to remove 
and yet feel free and user-friendly for the 
right kind of people. ie 

In late June 2003, Santa Cruz police 
officers attempted to cite activist Steve 
Argue when he refused to move his “dis- 
play device” — a table with political liter- 
ature — from in front of Heinrich’s busi- 
ness after only one hour’s time. He was 
arrested briefly as a result. Vater, on July 
6, he again set up his display table in front 
of Heinrich’s business; and while distrib- 
uting literature urging passers-by to boy- 
cott her business, he was again arrested by 
the SCPD for refusing to move his table 
after one hour. Since his card table had 


been confiscated by the police, his display 
device was an ironing board with a huge 
“Repeal the Downtown Ordinances” sign 
on it. Heinrich was one of the most vocal 
supporters of the ordinances. 

As the police were driving Argue away 
for the second time, Matthew Hartough, 
an activist with HUFF (Homeless United 
for Friendship and Freedom), set up a tiny 
wooden table with a few flyers on it. An 
hour later, he too was taken off to jail in 
handcuffs. But Hartough went limp and it 
took four cops to drag him to the back of 
a waiting police car only 12 feet away. 


JUDGE BARTON DECLARES MOVE- 
ALONG LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


In court, Hartough’s four charges of 
failing to move along after one hour, 
resisting arrest, giving a false name (he 
gave no name at all), and lying down on 
the sidewalk (yes, that’s illegal too) were 
never filed and the charges disappeared. 

Argue’s charges should have resulted 
in a misdemeanor prosecution, since his 
two infraction charges occurred within six 
months of each other. The City Attorney 
used a new provision of the Municipal 
Code to lower the charges to infractions, 
without Argue’s permission as required 
by the state penal code. This denied 
Argue the option of a trial by jury and the 


gh, and seize his political table (see next photo). 


right to a public defender. 

If charged as a misdemeanor, convic- 
tions can result in a jail sentence of up to 
six months and a fine of up to $1000. 
District Attorney Bob Lee opted to not 
prosecute. Hence, the prosecution fell back 
on Deputy City Attorney Wendy Morgan. 

Attorney Tony Bole put on a pro bono 
defense of Steve Argue, and in a pre-trial 
motion, moved to have the charges struck 
by arguing the law is unconstitutional 
because it discriminates against non-com- 
mercial speech. Apparently, Bole found 
that merchants can easily acquire permits 
to place commercial display devices in 
front of their stores all day long; but an 
activist could not get such a permit for a 


— Santa Cruz activist Steve Argue 


non-commercial display device, like 
Argue’s political table. 

Superior Court Judge Michael Barton 
ruled in court on March 19 that the law is 
unconstitutional as a result. He indicated 
he would put his ruling in writing at an 
April 2nd hearing at Deputy City 
Attorney Morgan’s request. 

Speaking shortly after the hearing, 
Argue stated, “This is a victory in defense 
of free speech rights. Limiting political 
tabling to one hour is an overbroad restric- 
tion on free speech that brings police scruti- 
ny, intimidation, and enforcement against a 
constitutionally protected activity. While 
the legal arguments used to overturn this 
law are not quite the same as why I deeply 
oppose it, those arguments had the desired 
outcome of overturning the law. Any fur- 
ther attempts by the City Council to pass 
new laws against free speech will be met 


' with the same kind of opposition and civil 


disobedience.” 


SANTA CRUZ’S WAR ON THE POOR 


Earlier this year, Mike True, a street 
musician, was awarded a settlement of 
$15,000 for his arrest for having his guitar 
case open on the sidewalk with copies of 
his own music on CDs in the case within 
view. True said, “To rule otherwise would 
mean we don’t have the right to show our 


Santa Cruz police “arrest” an activist’s table and political signs. 


artwork to the light of day unless we get a 
permit. That means we have no free speech 
rights at all.” Since True opted to settle, the 
law he was arrested under is still on the 
books and could conceivably be used 
against a less-informed musician. 

But the City of Santa Cruz, despite its 
desperate cries of shrinking revenues and 
a recent rise in the sales tax to meet those 
costs, has continued with dozens of arrests 
and prosecutions for behaviors that strain 
the imagination to be considered criminal 
acts. 

For example, street flutist Mu was 
cited twice for playing within ten feet of a 
building with an open flute case (open to 
solicit donations). Jason Paschal was cited 
for tarot card reading without a permit; 
and the author of this article was cited 
twice and arrested once for using sidewalk 
chalk on a public sidewalk. HUFF activist 
and Street Spirit writer Robert Norse has 
twice been convicted of crossing the 
street, and faces trial for amplified music 
without a $33 amplified sound permit 
when he played a police harassment video 
on the public sidewalk downtown. Norse 
goes to trial next month. 

What will they arrest people for next 
month? Well, last year they outlawed bub- 
ble-blowing, frisbee tossing, playing 
hacky-sack, bouncing any kind of ball, and 
even outlawed tossing your car keys to 
your wife. The City of Santa Cruz is 
shameless in what they will charge people 
with and very serious about prosecuting 
them. And it’s all done with our money. 

But while the City and Redevelopment 
Agency continue to work overtime to find 


_ new ways to harass and drive away the poor 


and homeless from downtown stores, street 
musicians and activists formed a new orga- 
nization: SAFE (Society for Arts and Free 
Expression). For the past eight Wednesday 
nights, the street musicians have been meet- 
ing at the corner of Lincoln and Pacific 
Avenue to play music, set up a political 
table, and serve free food to anyone who 
wants it. Though spending more than one 
hour at any one spot has clearly been 
made illegal under the Move-Along law, 
police have studiously avoided them. 

Said Joe Williams, one of the SAFE 
organizers, “Sometimes you just have to 
take back the sidewalks by going ahead 
and using them.” 
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